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The Outlook 


WILL THE RAILWAYS 
BE PARALYZED? 
gy ETWEEN the time that this issue 
of The Outlook goes to press 
and the time that it reaches the 
maiority of its readers the question 
er the threatened strike of railway 
eniployees throughout the country will 
be carried out will be answered. The 
set for the first group to leave work 
was October 22; but this group consisted 
of a comparatively small number of men 
in Texas. These men left work as they 
threatened to do; but the reports quickly 
followed that passenger trains, manned 
by substitutes, were running as usual, 
and freight trains after a day or two 
were resuming operations. Certain ob- 
servers, perhaps not unprejudiced, have 
given their opinion that the result in 
Texas indicates failure elsewhere. Five 
days before the time set for the begin- 
ning of the general strike ten unions of 
railway employees decided not to join 
the Big Five in their strike for the pres- 
ent. So far only the telegraphers have 
voted to join the trainmen, conductors, 
switchmen, engineers, and firemen in the 
strike, and even they do not seem to be 
absolutely sure of themselves, though 
their president declared that there was 
no intention of revoking their decision. 
Thus out of the nearly two million rail- 
way employees in the country less than 
a third appear definitely determined 
to stop work. Many of the railways 
have received applications enough to fill 
all the places of those who threaten to 
£0 on strike. Indications are that the 
strike might not actually occur. 

Some railway officials would not alto- 
gether regret a strike at this time. They 
feel that the unions, made arrogant by 
intimidating the country in 1916, when 
the Adamson Eight-Hour Law was 
passed in response to their threat of a 
trike, need the lesson of a failure, and 
that there is no prospect of a better time 
for this lesson to be administered than 

present. Public sentiment seems to 
be almost unanimously against the 
strikers. The unions have committed 
themselves so thoroughly to a strike 
hat it has proved difficult for them to 
recede from their position. The Inter- 
siate Commerce Commission has _ or- 
dered reduction on certain railway rates, 
specially charges for the transportation 

Staples such as grain. By this action 


e reduction in wages, against which 
e unions complain, would be passed on 
This action has been gen- 


the public. 
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erally regarded as just and reasonable; 
but it has not changed the purpose of 
the unions. 

President Harding has not interfered 
in the matter. His policy has been to 
leave the matter to the Railway Labor 
Board as the authority which Congress 
has given the power to deal with just 
such problems as this threatened strike. 
Moreover, the policy of the President is 
understood not only to place the respon- 
sibility with the Board, but also to sup- 
port the Board in whatever conclusions 
it finds itself justified in reaching. At 
the time of the anthracite strike Presi- 
dent Roosevelt had to create his com- 
mittee. In this case President Harding 
finds his commission already in exist- 
ence. The Labor Board has called both 
union officials and railway officials to 
meetings in Chicago. Those meetings 
were to begin on October 26. About fif- 
teen hundred union officials and between 
one hundred and fifty and three hundred 
railway executives were cited to appear. 
Seats at the Coiiseum were also pro- 
vided for the public. The Railway 
Board has ordered the men not to strike 
while these meetings are pending. 

The issue thus becomes one even more 
important than that of wages or work- 
ing conditions. It is the question relat- 
ing to the power of the Government in 
dealing with such controversies. If the 
event proves the Railway Labor Board 
to be impotent, then public sentiment 
will be behind the Administration in go- 
ing to Congress for such legislation as 
will clothe the Governmental body with 
authority sufficient to save the country 
from such a menace in the future. 


PANAMA CANAL TOLLS 
y a vote of 37 to 47 the United States 
B Senate passed the bill sponsored by 
Mr. Borah exempting American ships 
engaged in coastwise trade from paying 
tolls when they pass through the Pan- 
ama Canal. The bill has still to come 
before the House, and we hope that the 
House will correct what we regard as a 
political blunder. A legal right is not 
always a moral right, and even a moral 
right it is not always expedient to exer- 
cise. 
Charges of bad faith have been made 
in certain quarters against those who 
are supporting the action taken by the 


Senate. Such charges are not, in our 
judgment, justified. The treaty which 


opened the way for our construction of 
the Panama Canal was ambiguous. The 


English interpretation regarded it as a 
pledge on our part to make the tolls 
equal for the ships of all nations, in- 
cluding our own. Many Americans, in- 
cluding President Roosevelt, President 
Taft, Mr. Olney (President Cleveland’s 
Secretary of State), and Senator Lodge 
—admitted authorities on foreign af- 
fairs—argue that the language of the 
treaty does not include coastwise vessels 
of the United States. Certain of these 
Americans who differ from the English 
interpretation hold that, to use the 
words of Mr. Olney, “‘it cannot be reason- 
ably argued that in fixing the terms for 
the use of this Canal for customers the 
United States looked upon itself as one 
of the customers.” These Americans 
would hold, therefore, that all American 
vessels are excluded from the provision 
of the treaty requiring equality. This 
view is somewhat confirmed by the view, 
which seems to be universally accepted, 
that the United States has the right to 
pass its war-vessels through without 
paying tolls while requiring tolls from 
the war-vessels of other nations. Some 
Americans who do not go as far as this 
maintain that American coastwise ves- 
sels need not pay any tolls because there 
are no vessels of any foreign nations 
that are engaged in American coastwise 
traffic, and therefore it is treating the 
vessels of all nations, including the 
United States, on an equality to exempt 
American coastwise vessels from pay- 
ment of tolls. Many Americans, more- 
over, who regard the question as de- 
batable hold that it should be arbitrated, 
but at the same time hold the view that 
it cannot come up for arbitration until 
a bill exempting the coastwise traffic is 
passed. So long as the coastwise ves- 
sels are exempt by law, “there is,” to 
use Senator Borah’s phrase, ‘nothing to 
arbitrate now between Great Britain and 
the United States, ... and there never 
will be until we assert our right and 
ask for arbitration.” 

Those who oppose the bill do so on 
various grounds. Some oppose it be- 
cause they say it is treating the Hay- 
Pauncefote Treaty as a scrap of paper. 
Others oppose it because they think that 
if the matter is to be arbitrated we 
should propose arbitration before pass- 
ing the bill rather than afterwards. It 
is Mr. Lodge’s view that there is nothing 
to prevent our leaving it to arbitration 
before acting. Others oppose the bill 
because they believe at this time, just 
before the Arms Conference, it would be 
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inexpedient to raise a question that 
might irritate foreign Powers. Still 


others oppose the bill, not because of its 
relation to the treaty at all, but because 
they do not believe in giving any further 
privilege to American coastwise vessels, 
which have already a monopoly of the 
coastwise traffic. 

Neither the policy in favor of exemp- 
tion nor against exemption can properly 
be called Republican or Democratic, for 
both parties in their platforms have com- 
mitted themselves to the policy of ex- 
emption, and American statesmen are 
divided on this question without regard 
to party lines. 

During the war, at the urgent recom- 
mendation of President Wilson, the law 
exempting American ships from the pay- 
of tolls was repealed. Now the 
Senate has reported itself in favor of 
reversing the action taken under the 
preceding Administration and would 
again exempt American ships. We think 
this action a mistake, because whatever 
pecuniary advantage may inure to the 
American people will not, in our judg- 
ment, outweigh the disadvantage of ap- 
pearing to foreign nations not to know 
our own minds, but to waiver and vacil- 
late in our foreign policy and to confer 
advantages on our neighbors under one 
Administration which we retract under 
the next Administration, so that foreign 
nations cannot depend upon stability in 
dealing with us. The imposing of tolls 
on American ships by our legislation 
during the war may have been a mis- 
take, but, if so, it was one of those mis- 
takes which it is better not to correct. 


ment 


THE NEW SENATOR FROM 
PENNSYLVANIA 
OVERNOR Sprout, of Pennsylvania, 
G has appointed State Senator Will- 
iam E. Crow to fill the late Senator 
Knox’s unexpired term in the United 
States Senate. The term ends in March, 
1923. The Governor also announces that 
Mr. Crow will be a candidate for the 
office at the general election next year. 
Senator Crow is fifty-one years old. 
He was born in Fayette County, where 
he still lives, was farm, 
in the public schools and in 
Waynesburg College. For three 
he engaged in newspaper work, was then 


reared on a 
educated 


years 


admitted to the bar and became county 
District 
Senator 


Attorney. 

Crow is a close friend and 
associate of Governor Sproul, and has 
for many years. He has been 
the representative of the present State 
administration in the State Senate. Mr. 
Sproul and Mr. Crow were colleagues in 
that body, and Mr. Crow did 
toward the nomination of the 
Governor. 
years in the State Senate. 


been so 


much 
present 


Mr. Crow has been fourteen 
During the 
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SENATOR WILLIAM E. CROW, OF PEN NSYL- 
VANIA 

past eight years he has also been Chair- 

man of the Republican State Committee. 


By his varied activities Mr. Crow has 
become familiar with legislative, ad- 


ministrative, and political processes. 

As Senator Penrose is from eastern 
Pennsylvania, it was a foregone con- 
clusion that the Governor would appoint 
as Mr. Knox’s successor one who came 
from the western part of the State, as 
does Mr. Crow. jut the appointment 
has a greater significance as a possible 
challenge to the Penrose ascendency. 
THE RATIFICATION OF THE 
PEACE TREATY 

HEN the Treaty of Versailles, with 
W the Covenant of the League of 
Nations incorporated in it, was before 
the Senate, fears were expressed. that 
unless America accepted that Treaty 
without material reservation the Peace 
Conference would have to be assembled 
all over again. Then, when it became 
evident that America was not going to 
accept the Treaty with its Covenant, 
there were fears expressed that America 
would have to go “hat in hand” to Ger- 
many and get very much advan- 
tageous terms. It is now proved that 
the country was wise in not taking coun- 
sel of these fears. The Peace Conference 
has not had to be reassembled, and we 
have not had to go hat in hand to Ger- 


less 


many. Yet the Treaty which the Har- 
ding Administration negotiated with 


Germany retains the rights which Amer- 
ica would have had if she had signed 
the Versailles Treaty and at the same 
time relieves her of certain obligations 





which the people of America were evi 
dently not willing to assume. Th: 
Treaty itself is very brief. It can b: 
printed in considerably less than tw: 
columns of a daily newspaper. It in 
corporates in itself most of the resolu 
tion adopted by Congress declaring th: 
end of the state of war. We outline 
its provisions in our issue for Septem 
ber 7. 

This Treaty has now been approved b 
the Senate. In common parlance, it i: 
said that the Senate ratified the Treaty 
Strictly speaking, it is the President 
who ratifies the Treaty; but he can do 
so only after the Senate has voted to 
approve it for ratification. Reservations 
or additions promising that America 
would come to Germany’s support if 
Germany were wantonly attacked were 
rejected, as were other reservations, in- 
cluding one specifically holding Germany 
responsible for the war. 

The Senate vote was 66 to 20. 

This Treaty, like any other treaty, 
goes into effect when ratifications are 
exchanged between the representatives 
of the two Governments. 


A FLURRY IN THE 
IRISH CONFERENCE 
HE ill-considered and totally uncalled- 
for letter from Mr. De Valera to the 
Pope had its influence in drawing apart 
what the interests of Ireland should 
bring closer together. Yet the disturb- 
ance it caused is receding, and as we 
write the indications are that the con- 
ference can afford to ignore it. 


Practically De Valera said to the 
Pope: Do not be misled by King George 


or Lloyd George “into believing [to 
quote his exact words] that the people 
of Ireland owe allegiance to the British 
King.” Mr. De Valera must have known 
that the Pope was perfectly well in- 
formed as to the communications that 
have passed between himself and Lloyd 
George and as to the repeated declara- 
tions on the part of Sinn Fein, so far 
as Mr. De Valera represents it, that 
Ireland is of right an independent na- 
tion and as to the refusals of the Prime 
Minister to negotiate on that basis. The 
etter, therefore, was not merely unneces- 
sary, but really an impertinence. 

There is nothing in all this, however. 
to prevent the conference from going on 
under the formula as to a basis of de- 
bate which is represented by the phrase. 
“How to bring about the association of 
Ireland with the community of nations 
constituting the British Empire.” It 
has all along been clear that if the Sinn 
Fein leaders are unwilling to consider 
anything but absolute independence they 
might as well have stayed away from 
the conference. If, however, they are 
open to conviction as to some plan of 
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[ MUST UNTO THE ROAD, TO DISEMBARK SOME NECESSARIES 


(Two Gentlemen of Verona, Act II, Scene 4 
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Knott in the Dallas (Texas) Morning News 
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BOTH: “HE’S TALKING TO YOU!” 
From J. K. Smith, Palestine, Texas. 


From the New York Tribune 
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WELL, THEY CAN’T SAY THE SIGNAL 
WASN’T WORKING 





Sykes in the Philadelphia Public Ledger 

















“L-LEMME OUT!” 


Berryman in the Washington Evening Star 
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From Alfred E. Barrows, Washington, D. C. 
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International 
AMERICAN SCHOONER 


IN THE INTERNATIONAL RACE OFF HALIFAX. 


ELSIE, DEFEATED BY THE CANADIAN FISHERMAN BLUENOSE 


A PICTURE OF BLUENOSE APPEARED 


IN LAST WEEK’S ISSUE OF THE OUTLOOK 


self-government for Ireland which would 
not involve independence, no one objects 
to their maintaining their traditional 
ideal that Ireland should of right be a 
separate nation. The progress that has 
been made would indicate that this is 
really not the essential question at issue. 
The difficulty is less likely to be over 
the question of absolute independence 
than over the question whether what 
Great Britain offers is really such a de- 
gree of self-government as other Domin- 
ions have, and if not, what precise de- 
gree of self-government is acceptable. 
The meetings of the conference are 
not public. So far as can be judged, 
however, little progress has been made 
in grappling with the critical problems. 


EUROPE IN ERUPTION 

EVOLUTION, Cabinet collapse, and dan- 
R gerous disturbances in Europe have 
lately startled the world at large. 

The most spectacular and picturesque 
of these events was the short-lived war 
waged by the ex-Emperor Charles to re- 
cover for himself and the Hapsburg 
dynasty the throne of Hungary. It be- 
gan with an incident that reads as if it 
came out of a modern romance—the 
dash of Charles and his consort Zita 
from Switzerland to Hungary in an air- 
plane. There his followers and little 
army rallied around the aspirant for 
the throne and advanced toward Buda- 
pest, the Hungarian capital. The fight- 
ing that followed was not prolonged. 
The defeat of the ex-Emperor was com- 


plete. It is reported that his forces lost 


some two hundred killed and nearly a 


thousand wounded. The surrender of 
the ex-royal pair followed. One report 
says: “Charles wept; Zita fainted.” 

The result of this fiasco is to impress 
ths Allies with the belief that the irre- 
pressible Charles must be put under 
rigid observation. No country seems to 
desire his presence and the press is 
seriously advocating that Charles be im- 
mured in some far-off place, as Napoleon 
was at St. Helena. There are even 
rumors that he may be banished to the 
United States if, indeed, we are willing 
to have him. The terms offered to 
Charles amount practically to uncondi- 
tional surrender, with amnesty to the 
troops after they have been disarmed, 
and with the fate of Charles left to the 
Great Powers to decide. 

Another revolution quite as sudden 
and brief, but with the opposite result, 
took place in Portugal. At first it was 
described as a bloodless revolution, but 
later it was reported that the Premier 
of Portugal, Antonio Granjo, was killed 
during the rioting and that ex-President 
Santos, who more than any one else was 
founder of the Portugal Republic, was 
killed, while it is rumored that other 
members of the Cabinet have shared 
their fate. The basis of this successful 
revolution seems to have been partly re- 
actionary, partly military, and partly 
founded on the personal enmity on the 
part of men whose services and abilities 
have not, in their opinion, been recog- 
nized adequately. Portugal has had 
seven premiers during its short history 
as a republic—that is, since 1910; and 


three or four of these came into office - 








2 November 





The 


outbursts. 
head of the new Ministry thus put in 
power by the Lisbon rioting is Colonel 


after revolutionary 


Manuel Coelho, described by different 
correspondents as a monarchist and a 
moderate republican. 

In Germany the overthrow of the 
Wirth Cabinet was precisely what might 
have been expected after the action of 
the Allies in upholding the decision of 
the League Council as to Upper Silesia. 
The indications are that Germany will 
accept the situation, however much it 
may protest, and that the world outside 
Germany and Poland will regard the 
decision as being fair, equitable, and a 
reasonable solution of an exceedingly 
troublesome and intricate problem. The 
League of Nations is to be congratulated 
in having shown its efficiency and abil- 
ity in this matter; it acted solely as an 
arbitral body, however, and its decision 
goes into force only because it is sup 
ported by the will of the Great Powers 
and their announced purpose to use 
military measures if necessary. 

Dr. Wirth had been Chancellor since 
last May.. He was a leader of the 
Clerical party, and went into office when 
his predecessor was driven out because 
of the acceptance of the Allies’ ulti- 
matum. 


SALUTAMUS, BLUENOSE! 

HE Fishermen’s Trophy has decided 
T upon at least a year’s residence in 
Nova Scotia. The victory of Bluenose 
over the American schooner Elsie was 
the deciding factor in the decision. 

In two straight races the Canadian 
schooner proved itself the superior of 
her smaller and older rival. But Elsie 
made a gallant fight of it. 

In the first race of the series Elsie 
carried away her foretopmast and 
strained her maintopmast. Bluenose at 
the time was in the lead, and her cap- 
tain, August Walters, promptly doused 
his outer jib to equalize the sail area of 
the two contending vessels. It was a 
sportsmanlike gesture, even though 
there was little danger of it affecting the 
outcome of the race. 

The loss of the Elsie’s foretopmast 
gave the Canadian fishermen an oppor- 
tunity for another piece of international 
courtesy which deserves record here. 
The fishing vessel which represented 
Canada last year was Delawanna, and 
it so happened that her foretopmast 
was a discarded spar which was once 
carried by Elsie. The use of this top- 
mast was promptly offered to Captain 
Marty Welch, of Elsie, and the offer was 
gratefully accepted. 

In the second race of the series Elsie 
proved herself a better boat off the wind, 
but Bluenose was superior on windward 
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ork. Despite the defeat of Elsie, Cap- 

n Marty Welch, who won last year’s 

ce in Esperanto, proved himself one of 

ie smartest skippers that ever handled 

wheel. His skill was freely acknowl: 
edged by his victorious rival. Captain 
Walters said: “He is the smartest I ever 
saw in getting a vessel over the start- 
ing line. I hope he will continue to be 
ihe smartest too, for I don’t want to 
race against anybody who ktiows more’n 
Welch.” 
GENERAL WOOD IN THE 
PHILIPPINES 
ryvut man whom Lord Cromer, himself 
| one of the great men of our day, 
as proved by his record in Egypt, de- 
clared to be the greatest of colonial 
administrators has taken up his duties 
as Governor-General of the Philippines. 
It was hoped that Congress would en- 
able him to remain on the active list of 
the Army and yet hold this civil office; 
but Congress refused to make an excep- 
tion of General Leonard Wood. Conse- 
quently he retired from the Army at 
some considerable sacrifice, received 
leave of absence from the authorities of 
the University of Pennsylvania, of which 
he had been chosen President, and took 
up this public duty. After eight years 
of inefficiency, of well-intentioned but 
misguided attempts to allow untrained 
and incapable men to exercise authority 
over niatters affecting the welfare and 
happiness of their own people, the situa- 
tion in the Philippines demands a policy 

urage, decision, and tact. 

In his Inaugural Address, on October 
15, General Wood announced his policy 
ot economy and efficiency under a gov- 
ernment of the people by their repre- 
sentatives to the extent provided in the 
Jones Bill. Some of his statements 
would seem like platitudes except for 
‘he experience of the past eight years. 
For instance, he declared as part of his 
policy that fitness was an absolute re- 
quirement for appointment to office. 
Of course during these eight years, in 
spite of inefficiency, there has been 
The Filipinos have been eager 
lor education, and schools have spread. 
This progress General Wood _ heartily 
recognized. Indeed, he abstained en- 
‘ively from criticism of what had been 

ne. He pointed out that the Filipinos, 

ough Oriental in blood, were in re- 
sion and in ideas of government akin 
the nations of the West. He urged 
maintenance of education, of re- 
sion, of an independent judiciary, of 
ublie works, of public health, of agri- 

‘ture, and he promised to do the best 

could to restore the credit of the 
‘hilippines, 


It is worth noting that 


progress, 


Lord North- 
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LEONARD WOOD, NOW GOVERNOR- 
GENERAL OF THE PHILIPPINES 


cliffe, the famous British journalist, is 
reported to have commented last week 
in an interview at Manila on the gen- 
erosity of the United States to the 
Philippines and to have said that when 
he asked Filipino statesmen how the 
Philippines could carry on if America 
should get out, he was met by puzzled 
silence; and that he told them they 
already had all the essentials of inde- 
pendence plus immunity from foreign 
entanglements. 


MAKING 
ANTI-AMERICANS 


Ek Americans are sometimes 
curiously inconsistent. We boil 
over with enthusiasm for 

“Americanization,” and at the same time 
maintain at the Port of New York one 
of the most efficient factories in the 
world for the production of hatred for 
America and American institutions. A 
very large percentage of all the foreign- 
born men, women, and children who 
come to the United States, most of them 
with the ideal of becoming free and self- 
respecting American’ citizens, pass 
through Ellis Island, the immigrant sta- 
tion maintained by the United States 
Government. 

There lie before us as these lines are 
being written three documents the peru- 
sal of which makes one wonder why the 
first impulse of every immigrant who 
passes through Ellis Island is not to 
turn his mind and hand against the 
Government of the United States. The 
first document is an affidavit of a refined 
Englishwoman, the sister of a professor 
in a missionary college in the Near East, 
who was refused admittance to the 
United States after detention at Ellis 
Island. The conditions which this testi- 
mony describes as existing at Ellis 
Island are revolting. The second docu- 


ment is the calm and dispassionate re- 
port made last April by a special Com- 
mittee of Investigation of the Merchants 
Association of New York. The foul sani- 
tary conditions and the inefficiency of 
administration at Ellis Island are 
frankly pointed out in this report. 

It is a curious coincidence that the 
American in the Near East who sends 
us the affidavit of the Englishwoman 
and the Committee of the Merchants 
Association both refer with approval to 
the successful administration of Ellis 
Island by Commissioner William Will- 
iams in 1909. It is clear, therefore, that, 
while the organic law is responsible for 
some of the defects and injustices of our 
treatment of immigrants, much depends 
upon the character and ability of the 
Commissioner, who has great power. 
We have been hoping that one of the 
practical reforms inaugurated by the 
Harding Administration would be the 
reorganization of Ellis Island. That 
hope is justified by the announcement of 
the appointment by President Harding 
of Robert E. Tod to succeed the present 
Commissioner, Frederick W. Wallis, who 
was appointed by President Wilson and 
who leaves his office actively to support 
the candidacy of Mayor Hylan for re- 
election. Mr..Tod is a New York banker 
of Scotch birth, about fifty years of age, 
and is a nephew of the distinguished 
philanthropist, John S. Kennedy. Mr. 
Tod came to this country as a young 
man and received a part of his education 
at Princeton University. As an adminis- 
trator and man of affairs he has been 
very successful, and his active service 
in France during the war won him a 
citation from General Pershing and from 
the French the Cross of the Legion of 
Honor and the Naval Cross. He is com- 
petent to deal successfully with the com- 
plicated and perplexing problem which 
faces him at Ellis Island. If he suc- 
ceeds, he will contribute as much as a 
dozen incorporated societies could do to 
the good work of making American citi- 
zens. ; - 

We have left to the last the. third 
document which lies before us and 
which we have mentioned above, because 
it deals, not with administrative failure 
at Ellis Island, but with the organic law. 
It comes from Mr. Frank Zotti, of this 
city, and is in the form of an article 
published by him in the “Narodni List,” 
a Croatian daily newspaper published in 
New York City. The article states that 
a thrifty Croatian farmer came some 
years ago to this country and, finally 
bringing over his two oldest sons, be- 
came a farmer in Illinois and ultimately 
became the owner of about thirty acres 
of land with a comfortable house. Hav- 
ing reached this stage of Americaniza- 
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tion, he sent twelve hundred dollars 
back to Croatia for his wife and the 


other five children. According to the 
law now in force, which permits only a 
certain quota of aliens to enter this 
country every month on a percentage 
basis, the mother and three of these 
children were permitted to join the 
farmer husband and two older sons, and 
two of the children were deported or re- 
turned to Croatia. What must be the 
feeling of this Illinois farmer and of his 
wife toward a Government which for- 
cibly separates them from two of their 
children, who are sent back without par- 
ents or guardians to nobody knows what 
fate in a land torn by dissensions and 
threatened with starvation! This piece 
of Americanization was performed under 
a law which attempts to settle the immi- 
gration question by mathematical per- 


centages. Americanization is not a 
mathematical process; it is a human 
process. Pigs may be imported by 


mathematical calculation. Ought we to 
be surprised if piggish methods of regu- 
lating immigration produce brutish re- 
sentment and hatred of law and govern- 
ment? 


THE WRONG WAY 
WITH VETERANS 
THE RIGHT WAY 
WITH LEGISLATORS 


EW YORK STATE on election day 
will attempt to deal with two 
problems which are of National 

importance. State 
will be asked to vote for or against vet- 
eran preference in the Civil Service and 
for or against raising the pay of the 


The citizens of that 


State legislators. The Constitutional 
amendment which would grant to the 


veteran a prior right to employment in 
the service of the State over men who 
might be better equipped for the task 
at hand would be a direct injury to the 
State and a hardly less direct injury to 
the great ,body of veterans themselves. 
The Constitutional amendment proposed 
for New York State provides that sol- 
diers, sailors, and marines who are citi- 
zens and residents of New York State 
shall be entitled to preference in ap- 
pointment and promotion without regard 
to their standing on any list from which 
such appointments or promotions may 
made. Such an amendment would 
doubtless be a benefit to individual veter- 
ans, but the real interest of all veterans 
is to protect and maintain the highest 
possible degree of efficiency in the Gov- 
ernment which they sacrificed so much 
to defend. 

Cities and States have already experi- 


be 


mented with the same form of misguided 
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generosity towards the veteran which is 
proposed for New York State, and their 
experience has not been happy. The De- 
partment of Civil Service of Seattle, 
Washington, is of the opinion that the 
Veteran Preference Law has not been 
satisfactory and has frequently resulted 
in lowering the efficiency of the city ser- 
vice. The Civil Service Commission of 
the State of Illinois has stated: 


It is the personal opinion of all the 
officials, who do not want to be 
quoted, that the war veteran prefer- 
ence is a detriment. to the service. 
The members of the Legislature would 
not act on this principle when applied 
to themselves. For example, if a 
member of the Legislature were 
stricken with appendicitis, he would 
not hire an inexperienced interne who 
had served in the World War in pref- 
erence to an experienced surgeon. 
Yet this is the situation voted upon 
the helpless inmates of the State in- 
stitutions. 

The members of the Legislature 
who voted for war veteran preference 
did not apply this rule for political 
appointments where their own rela- 
tives and political associates are ap- 
pointed. 

The phrase which reads, “who do not 
want to be quoted,” provides perhaps 
a suggestive explanation for the demand 
for the passage of such an amendment 
as it is proposed to add to the New York 
Constitution. The published arguments 
may be generous and philanthropic. The 
real arguments are political. 

The second amendment whieh will 
confront the voters of New York State 
likewise deals, as we have said, with a 
matter of National concern. It is pro- 
posed to increase the salaries of the 
State legislators from $1,500 to $3,000 a 
year. The reason for this proposal may 
be found, in part, in the belief that the 
legislative body of New York is at pres- 
ent unable to draw into its service the 
type of man most needed in a democratic 
government. 

James Bryce in his latest volume, 
“Modern Democracies,” speaks of the 
decline of legislatures in standing and 
dignity throughout the world, and he 
deplores this change because the efficient 
legislative body is an indispensable part 
of the machinery of popular government. 
Of course it is an open question in the 
world at large whether the best results 
are obtained from the payment of legis- 
lators at all. But that is not an issue 
in America, as the tradition here is that 
members of the legislature are not to be 
merely country gentlemen or persons of 
wealth but representative of the average 
of the American democracy. And repre- 
sentatives of the average of our democ- 
racy cannot spend a considerable portion 
of their time every year at the seat of 
government without being reasonably 
compensated for it. The effect of exceed- 
and insufficient salaries has 


ingly low 
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been unwholesome. It is true that t) ore 
have bééh those all over the country ~ho 
havé sacrificed time and money in ‘he 
parliamentary service, but an unwo1 
stipend has brought to the seat of ¢ov- 
ernment many legislators of light cali >er 
who are fit neither for public place 
for anything else. Those of better qual- 
ity use a term or two in the legislat 
as a stepping-stone to more profita 
areas of activity. Charles F. Murph) 
commenting upon the tendency of s 
legislators to profit on the side, once re 
marked that the salary of a legislator 
was nothing but “chicken feed,” anyway, 
And it is unquestionably true that the 
State has lost immeasurably not only in 
the quality of a great number of its 
legislators but also through the tempta- 
tion to eke out a subsistence by ill-gotten 
gains in a position of power where easy 
money can so readily be obtained. The 
salaries of legislators have not been 
altered in large parts of the country 
through a long period of years, and 
while the financial rewards of public 
service can never be on a parallel with 
those of other fields of usefulness, they 
may be and they should be raised to a 
plane of worthiness. To be sure, this is 
only one step towards halting the de- 
cline of legislatures, but it ought to have 
an immediate effect in increasing the 
competition of good men for legislative 


ire 
dle 
nh 
ine 
re- 










office and in decreasing the servility of ’ 


legislators to party machines and pow- 
erful interests and temptations of all 
sorts which beset them in the public 
service. 


WHITE TERROR AND 
RED TERROR 


HE bomb which was exploded in 

the American Embassy in Paris 

in an attempt to assassinate An- 
bassador Herrick must make the blood 
of every believer in orderly government 
boil. It is alleged, and the allegation is 
substantiated by written boasts, that the 
bomb was exploded by Communists as a 
protest against the conviction in Massa- 
chusetts of two Italian radicals, Sacco 
and Vanzetti, who were recently tried and 
found guilty of murder. It is not denied 
even by their friends and sympathizers 
that these two Italians were ultra-radi- 
cal, disseminators of so-called Red litera 
ture, and evaders of the draft; but there 
are some Americans, the editors of the 
“New Republic,” for instance, who claim 
that they did not have a fair trial and 
that judge, jury, and prosecuting officials 
were swayed by passion and prejudice 
against Red radicalism. Even if this 
were true—even if the judge were tyral 
nical, the jury prejudiced, and the wit 
nesses perjured—assassination and bomb 
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throwing is not the remedy. The con- 
‘ed men had at least had the justice 


o! « trial before a jury of their peers, in 
open court, with their own witnesses, 
a with the benefit of counsel. The 


fact that their friends and sympathizers 
are of a mentality and spirit which led 
them to attempt to assassinate in a 
sneaky and cowardly fashion a perfectly 
innocent man as a protest against what 
they allege to be injustice indicates that, 
whatever their acts may have been, their 
associations and mental processes are 
undesirable in a free democracy. The 
White Terror of despotism is a lesser 
evil in a democracy like the United 
States than the Red Terror of violence 
and assassination. For unjust judges 
and corrupt or insincere prosecuting 
officers can be removed by the instru- 
ment of the ballot; while assassination 
and terror only breed violence and re- 
pression under which constitutional 
government is sure to disintegrate. 

We do not here presume to criticise 
the court in which Sacco and Vanzetti 
were tried, although it has been criti- 
cised by some reputable, patriotic, and 
law-abiding citizens. But we do say that 
in every American court in which aliens 
are tried for revolutionary acts or be- 
havior especial efforts should be made to 
see that the accused are treated with the 
most punctilious fairness and justice. 
There should be made the clearest dis- 
tinction between revolutionary opinions 
and revolutionary acts. Opinions cannot 
be regulated by law; acts can. The Con- 
titution of the United States in its Bill 
of Rights says: 

Treason against the United States 
consist only in levying war 
against them or in adhering to their 
cnemics, giving them aid and comfort. 
No person shall be convicted of trea- 
son unless on the testimony of two 
Witnesses to the same overt act, or on 
confession in open court. 


shall 


The italics are ours. The inalienable 
right of free thought, free speech, and a 
free press was so dear to our fathers 
that they felt it necessary to guard by 
Constitutional provision against a pas- 
sionate or prejudiced punishment of 
treason, the most dangerous and the 
most heinous crime that can be com- 
Initted against organized society. The 
Red Terror that followed the World War 

endered in some places a White Ter- 
rov—-that is to say, the despotism of 

ernment officers. Those Americans 
"0 believe in the constitutional and 
an rights of a democratic form of 
ernment must not only protect their 
intry from the dangers of the Red 
‘error, but take good care lest in their 
tural reaction against violence they 
eliselves are not contaminated by the 
isidious prejudices and passions of the 
White Terror. 
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BRITAIN AT THE 
CONFERENCE 


AVALISM is a word that has been 
coined in recent years to express 
distrust of Britain. Nobody seri- 

ously alleges or attempts to prove that 
the navy of England controls the policy 
of the British Empire. If it means any- 
thing, navalism signifies the possession 
and use of a preponderant sea power and 
implies that such sea power is an evil. 
The suspicion of Britain expressed in 
the word navalism will prove one of the 
factors at the Conference on the limita- 
tion of armament. Britain’s navy is not 
only by far the biggest navy in the 
world, but is the best balanced. Accord- 
ing to a recent despatch from Washing- 
ton giving what is said to be statistics 
compiled by “informed officials,’ Great 


Britain has 533 fighting ships, the 
United States 464, and Japan 99. The 
relative tonnage of these ships is: Brit- 


ish, 1,860,480; American, 1,289,463; and 
Japanese, 528,689. Thus in number of 
ships Great Britain lacks but thirty of 
equaling the number in both the navies 
of the United States and Japan, and in 
tonnage surpasses them combined. Those 
who believe, as I do, that among the 
essentials of justice and peace in inter- 
national relations are understanding and 
co-operation between the English-speak- 
ing peoples must recognize that there are 
people who fear power such as Britain’s 
on the sea. 

Furthermore, at this Conference the 
subject for discussion is to include the 
problems of the Far East, and Great 
Britain comes to the Conference not 
quite free to discuss those problems un- 
hampered by = obligations. The Far 
Eastern problems in a single word are 
Japan. If it were not for Japan, there 
would be no problems of the Pacific—at 
least no such problems as seem to 
threaten peace in the future. And Great 
Britain comes to this Conference as an 
ally and partner of Japan. Occasioned 
by the threat of Russia in the Far East, 
the Anglo-Japanese Alliance has ceased 
to serve its original purpose. If there 
is any danger of friction in the Far East, 
it is evident that Japan is likely to be 
on the one side and the United States 
on the other. In coming, therefore, to 
the Conference as an ally and partner 
of Japan, Great Britain has incurred 
further suspicion. Her partnership with 
Japan would not be quite so significant 
if it were merely a survival of an earlier 
arrangement. But it is more than that. 
This past summer Great Britain had the 
opportunity of notifying Japan that she 
intended to terminate that treaty. Ac- 
cording to the terms of the treaty, it 
would then have had a year longer to 
run. Though still bound by the treaty, 
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Great Britain would then have come to 
the Conference freer to speak her mind 
than she is. This is recognized by Eng- 
lish observers. The London “Spectator,” 
which is by no means radical and is 
thoroughly British in its feeling, has 
expressed its regret at the situation in 
which Great Britain has allowed itself 
to be placed. “Our readers know,” says 
the “Spectator,” “that in our opinion the 
first thing we should have done by way 
of preparation denounce the 
Japanese Treaty, not because we had any 
kind of quarrel with Japan—far from it 
—but because we ought to have made it 
our business to go into the Conference 
with our hands quite untied and without 
any trace of prejudice.” 

There are many Americans who under- 
stand why the British Government has 
preferred to leave the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance undisturbed. Most Americans, 
however, will not take the trouble to go 
into those reasons. They will simply 
note the fact that Great Britain is a 
partner of Japan. 

It does not improve the situation that 
Great Britain came out of the war as 
the greatest gainer from the war. No- 
body can overlook the fact that Britain’s 
loss in men and in morale was severe. 
Her labor troubles at home, her difficul- 
ties with Ireland, her anxieties concern- 
ing India, her futile attempts to parley 
with the Russian Bolsheviki, her failure 
to retain the confidence of France, are 
all losses due to the war, but none the 
less severe because they belong in a 
large measure to the category which Bis- 
marck termed “the imponderables.” You 
cannot weigh confidence. There is no 
yardstick by which to measure common 
sense. Materially, however, Great Brit- 
ain’s gains have been considerably more 
than those of any other participant in the 
World War. Her gains in real wealth 
and in potential wealth are incalculable. 
German colonies that have fallen to her 
lot have insured to her a Cape-to-Cairo 
route which makes her position in Africa 
virtually supreme. Her gains in the Near 
East are obvious. The threat to Egypt 
is removed. Islands that have been 
committed to her under the mandate of 
the League of Nations, even though 
nominally assigned to the Dominions, 
are additional resources of the Empire. 
Besides these and other actual gains, 
she has been relieved of a great naval 
and commercial rival. When Germany’s 
navy was destroyed and Germany’s mer- 
chant ships were scattered among the 
Allies, Great Britain was by all odds the 
chief gainer. She has come out of the 
war very well indeed. Compared with 
France, her situation is enviable. When 
a nation prospers in this fashion from 
war, it requires some charity or toler- 
ance or exceptional intelligence on the 


was to 
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part of other nations to avoid a measure 
At any rate, Great Britain’s 
popularity not, as a result of the 
Treaty of Versailles, been greatly en- 
This is a fact which friends as 


of distrust. 
has 


hanced. 
well as foes of Great Britain recognize. 
It is a fact that may be deplored, but a 
fact nevertheless. 

Nor has the situation been improved 
by Great Britain’s attitude. Admiration 
for the successes of British diplomacy is 
perfectly consistent with irritation be- 
cause of it. Of all the nations of the 
world to-day there is none whose diplo- 
macy has proved on the whole quite so 
Her course has 
What- 
ever purposes may be ascribed to certain 
politicians diplomatists, 
Britain, on the face of the record, 


successful as Britain’s. 
almost invariably been “correct.” 
British and 
Great 
went into the war in defense of interna- 
tional law and the rights of a small na- 
tion. I can testify that the face of the 
record correctly interprets the spirit of 
the British people, for I was in England 
at the time. It is therefore the more 
creditable to Great Britain that she made 
her good purpose plain in the records 
of her action. Thus skill in the diplo- 
matic game has brought her advantages 
which she has not perhaps well earned. 
She'succeeded, for instance, in making a 
treaty with the United States which is 
so phrased that she can claim it limits 
the American Government’s control over 
its own coastwise vessels. It is not 
likely that British diplomats would have 
contracted a treaty which permitted 
America to control 
coastwise traffic. All that is to 
credit of Great Britain; but it 
increase the affection of other peoples 
for her. The boy at school who is 
always right is not necessarily always 
Great Britain is almost always 
and she has the 


over British 
the 
does not 


have 


popular. 
right diplomatically, 
capacity for combining idealism with 
profit. In the dispute over Fiume it was 
the idealists that did the talking on be- 
half of the rights of the new Jugoslav 
nation, but 
interests of Great Dritain were concerned 
with Jugoslav suecess. The doctrine ex- 
pressed in Hebrew literature that the 
righteous shall flocrish seems to be vin- 
dicated by experience. The 
British have the in- 
stinet of idealizing the British commer- 
interests. In this I do not wish to 
imply that the British deliberately 
camouflage a profitable enterprise with 
preachments; but there are many people 
in the world who think the British do. 
A German has characterized this trait 
in the British. Dr. E. Daniels, who is a 
has written 


the commercial and marine 


Britain's 
Liberal .seems to 


cial 


German political essayist, 
concerning this trait: 


In waging war the English have at 
all times been 


accustomed to repre- 
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sent the interests for which they have 
fought as universal interests. It is 
not necessary to impute to them 
hypocrisy in this. In any case they 
have done it quite as much for their 
own inspiration as for that of others." 

This very trait in the English gives 
them an appearance of self-complacency 
which undoubtedly misrepresents them, 
and, when combined with their sports- 
manship and their great sense of fair 
play, inclines them to be more senti- 
mental the troubles of their 
enemies than over the troubles of their 
friends. Book after book, article after 
article, by British writers express con- 
cern for Germany. It is hard to find 
corresponding concern in English writ- 
ing for France. This trait, which is of 
great credit to the British heart, has led 
a friend of mine to remark that the 
British seem to like being killed. 

Thus, apart from Irish-American prej- 
udice against the English and the “an- 
cient grudge” of the Yankee against the 
Redecoat, there is in the minds of many 
Americans distrust of Britain. 
When the British delegates come to 
Washington, though they will receive a 
cordial welcome and will be regarded of 
course as the friendly 
Power, they will encounter some suspi- 
cion because of the British navy, because 
of the gains which Britain had from the 
war, because of the uniform success of 
British diplomacy, because of the curi- 
ous skill of the British in combining 
profits with idealism, and because of the 
apparent willingness of the British to 
forget their friends in concern for their 


over 


some 


envoys of a 


enemies. 

Much of the suspicion of Britain in 
America would be allayed if all the facts 
were taken into consideration. 

It is true that the British navy is big- 
ger and better balanced than our own 
or that of any other country in the 
world. It is estimated, however, that by 
1924 capital ships of the British navy 
will be surpassed in numbers by ours, 
and greatly surpassed in fighting effi- 
ciency. The “Scientific American” for 
November presents, in an article by J. 
Bernard Walker, figures which seem to 
demonstrate that, measured by displace- 
ment efficiency (by which there is taken 
into account not only size but also age, 
defensive armor, and gun power), the 
tonnage of capital ships in the United 
States navy will in 1924 be 815,467 as 
against that of the British navy of 447,- 
469 and that of Japan of 400,806-—-the 
American navy thus equaling (so far as 
capital ships carrying guns of more than 
twelve-inch caliber are concerned) that 
of Great Britain and Japan combined. It 
is pointed out in that article that this is 


not the only test, and that our navy, 


‘Quoted by William Harbutt Dawson in 


“Problems of the Peace.’ 
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unless our plans are changed, will be 
unbalanced, lacking certain elem its 
necessary for modern warfare which ‘he 
British navy will have. Nevertheless in 
the matter of sheer fighting power ‘he 
British, even with the ships which tliey 
are undertaking now to build, will have 
in three years a navy inferior to ours. If, 
therefore, suspicion of a country is justi- 
fied because of the size and power of its 
navy, it does not seem quite good sense 
for Americans to suspect the British. 

The British navy, moreover, is noi a 
navy of a single nation; it is a navy of 
the five nations of the United Kingdom, 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and 
South Africa, besides serving as the 
navy of Egypt, of that immense group 
of principalities known as India, and of 
other provinces and colonies and islands, 
with a population of 450,000,000 people. 

This navy, furthermore, is not the arm 
of a despotic Power. It is rather the 
tool of a commonwealth of free people 
who themselves are intolerant of tyr- 
anny. The history of the British navy 
has been one of incalculable benefit to 
the world. Americans are prone to for- 
get that even in 1812, when we had a 
just grievance against England’s naval 
methods, the British navy was employed 
in curtailing the power of Napoleon I, 
who was endeavoring to dominate the 
world much as the Kaiser attempted to 
do in our own time. In particular, the 
service of the British navy in this past 
war ought to be fresh enough in the 
minds of Americans to need no justifica- 
tion. We know well enough that the 
American navy will never be used as an 
instrument of domination, and the spirit 
of the American navy was so much like 
that of the spirit of the British navy 
that when our fleet worked with the 
British Grand Fleet and our destroyers 
were placed under the command of a 
British admiral the co-operation was as 
perfect as if the two navies were thie 
joint navy of a common country. The 
spirit of that navy is well exemplified 
by a fact expressed by the English 
“Outlook” as follows: “It is the Admi- 
ralty, and not Downing Street, that is 
working hard and faithfully to bring to 
fruition the American limitation of 
armament scheme. The First Lord, who 
will go to Washington with his staff, is 
in earnest, and is determined that noth- 
ing shall be done or left undone by his 
experts to jeopardize the chances of al 
agreement that, if reached, will lift an 
intolerable burden from this country and 
from the world.” 

It is well, too, to remember that the 
British navy is necessary for the exist: 
ence of an island nation which is the 
head of a far-flung Empire. To (‘ireal 
Britain shipping is vital. How vical it 
is the submarine piracy of German) dul 
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ine the war proved. It is not greed but 
elf-preservation that is the motive 
power behind British foreign trade. 
A correspondent of the London “Spec- 
tator” points out that before the war 
British shipping as compared _ with 
American shipping was eighteen to one. 
That means that so far as her trade was 
coneerned Britain had eighteen times 
the need for a navy that America had. 

In the war, therefore, Great Britain 
risked more than any other country. 
She was vulnerable at more points than 
any other country. Colossal as the de- 
feat of Germany has been, it is as noth- 
ing compared with the ruin that would 
have befallen Great Britain if the vic- 
tory had gone the other way. It is per- 
haps, therefore, not altogether unreason- 


able that Great Britain should have 
gained greatly by the war. Having 
proved herself a competent colonial 


Power, capable of defending an Empire 
extending into all parts of the world, 
Britain may have some excuse for think- 
imz she has proved herself most capable 
of administering the territories that 
have fallen to her and enjoying what 
like a monopoly of the 
ocean-carrying business. It has been 
said that those who have been faithful 
over a few things are to be made rulers 
many, and that to every one that 
hath shall be given. If the British apply 
this to themselves, we have no business 
to throw stones at them, for we have 
taken to ourselves some credit for our 
own service to the world and are not 
far behind the British in self-righteous- 
ness. We have only to read American 
speeches and editorials printed during 
the Conference in Paris to be reminded 
that American appreciation of American 
motives is quite as keen as the British 
appreciation of British motives. 

If we are irritated by the success 
(generally justified) of British diplo- 
macy, we may at least take satisfaction 
in the fact that whatever Britain has 
Sained in that manner has been by 
Straight diplomacy and not by the ad- 
mixture of British hyphenism. It has 
been estimated by the United States 
Census that over fifty million Americans 
can trace their origin back to England, 
Scotland, and Wales. But these people 
have not created any hyphenate problem 
in this country. If in the Clayton- 
Bulwer and the Hay-Pauncefote Treaties 
ugland got the better-of the bargain, 

was not because the English-Ameri- 
cans used their influence in that direc- 
n; it was because the British diplo- 
'S were a little keener than the 
\merican diplomats were. 

As to Britain’s alliance with Japan, 
‘iere is something to be said in explana- 
tion of Britain’s refusal to throw Japan 
At least in respect to Great Brit- 


seems almost 


over 


I) 


ver. 
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ain there is no question that Japan has 
fulfilled her obligations. She has been, 
so far as any facts are publicly known, 
Britain’s loyal ally. It is not to be 
expected that Britain would wantonly 
affront an ally such as that. The British 
possessions in China, her islands in the 
Pacific, her trade routes, her Dominions 
in and upon the Pacific, make it neces- 
sary for Britain to be on her guard 
against any disturbance in the Far Fast 
and to maintain as far as possible good 
relations with the greatest of the Orien- 
tal Powers. In any rivalry with Japan 
the United States would have the sym- 
pathy of Australia and New Zealand. 
But that fact hardly warrants Great 
Britain in discarding Japan like an old 
shoe. There is nothing unfriendly in 
bringing a terminable treaty to a termi- 
nation; and there is good reason for 
thinking that Great Britain might well 
have terminated, or to have served no- 
tice on Japan that at the end of the 
year she would not renew, the alliance. 
But the fact that Great Britain has not 
done so is no reason for regarding her 
attitude toward the United States as 
anything but friendly. 

In fact, no probable situation can 
array Great Britain against the United 
States. Before the war Britain’s object 
was to retain a position which would en- 
able her to turn the balance of power in 
Europe in the direction of peace. To- 
day it is not the balance of power in 
Europe that is the question; it is the 
balance of power in the world. Hereto- 
fore the United States could remain to 
one side, for her interests were not 
European. To-day that is impossible. 
Whether Americans wish it or not, the 
United States is a factor in this world 
balance; and in regard to that world 
balance the interests of America are 
identical with those of Great Britain. 

President Harding in his speech last 
week at Yorktown, Va., the scene of Corn- 
wallis’s surrender, expressed something 
more than a commonplace when he said: 


We must not claim for the New 
World, certainly not for our colonies 
alone, all the liberal thought of a cen- 
tury and a half ago. There were lib- 
eral views and attending sympathy in 
England and a passionate devotion to 
more liberal tendencies in France. 
The triumph of freedom in the Ameri- 
can colonies greatly strengthened lib- 
eral views in the Old World. Inevi- 
tably this liberal public opinion, de- 
liberate and grown dominant, brought 
Great Britain and America to a policy 
of accommodation and pacific adjust- 
ment for all our differences. There 
has been honorable and unbroken 
peace for more than a century, we 
came to common sacrifice and en- 
sanguined association in the World 
War, and a future breach of our 
peaceful and friendly relations is un- 
thinkable. In the trusteeship of pre- 
serving civilization we were naturally 
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arrayed together, and the convictions 
of a civilization worthy of that costly 
preservation will exalt peace and warn 
against conflict for all time to come. 
In spite of the incidental friction be- 

tween the United States and Great Brit- 
ain (which is one of the consequences 
of the manner in which peace after the 
World War was constructed), the rea- 
sons for Anglo-American co-operation 
are conclusive. With such co-operation 
Great Britain could be left free to police 
the Atlanti®, provided our navy were 
used for policing the Pacific. The com- 
bined navies thus used would render it 
needless for either to be as big as it 
otherwise would have to be. Before the 
war Great Britain had an understanding 
with France by which Great Britain’s 
navy was withdrawn from the Mediter- 
ranean for the purpose of concentrating 
its strength in the North, while the 
Mediterranean left under’ the 
guardianship of France. That arrange- 
ment proved to be the salvation of both 
Great Britain and France when Germany 
broke loose. A similar arrangement be- 
tween America and Great Britain may 
be the salvation of both nations. In the 
second place, America’s interests and 
Great Britain’s are virtually identical in 
the Far East. Neither has land hunger. 
Both would profit by the maintenance 
and observance of the “Open Door.” In 
principles of domestic common law the 
two countries are at one; for the same 
reason they are at one in understand- 
ing the general principles of interna- 
tional law. Most important of all is that 
the two nations have essentially the 
same object in government—the defense 
of the institutions of free government. 

If ever the balance of the world should 
be disturbed by such an alliance as Pro- 
fessor Kuno, the Japanese professor 
whose letter is printed in this issue, and 
Mr. Julian Street, the American author- 
ity on Japan, whose letter follows Pro- 
fessor Kuno’s, both anticipate as pos- 
sible, the association of Great Britain 
and the United States would be impera- 
tive. Nothing should be done at this 
time to render such an association in 
the future difficult. 

It has been suggested that possibly 
Great Britain can render a service to the 
United States by bringing about a better 
understanding with Japan. That seems 
to be Mr. P. W. Wilson’s idea as ex- 
pressed in his article on another page. 
If this is so, conversely the United 
States may serve Great Britain in this 
Conference by bringing about a better 
understanding between her and France. 
This may be one of the ways by which 
the two English-speaking nations may 
put into practice their common aim of 
co-operation. 

ERNEST HAMLIN ABBOTT. 
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WITH THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE FROM THE | 


BRITISH STANDPOINT 


AMERICAN 


AVING recently crossed the ocean 

and visited both London = and 

Washington, I am able, perhaps, 
to offer an estimate of the British atti- 
tude towards the momentous*Conference 
about to be held at the invitation of the 
United States. In view of the grave is- 
sues involved, I may be forgiven if I] 
avoid mere propaganda, so sternly con- 
demned by President Harding in his let- 
ter to the pressmen gathered at Hono- 
lulu, and deal with what I believe to 
be the cold and inescapable truth. It 
will be realized, I am sure, that Britain 
is to-day much preoccupied with her 
domestic troubles, and especially with 
strikes, unemployment, and Ireland, and 
that her people have been able as yet 
to devote only half their minds to the 
real meaning of the assemblage for 
which Washington is preparing her hos- 


pitality. If you were to ask the man in 


the street on the other side what he 
thinks of the matter, he would answer 
probably that he knows nothing about 


American politics and has never under- 
stood why the United States, if she 
really wants smaller armaments and an 
effective voice in the future of mandated 
territories, does not join the League of 
Nations and make her wishes known 
and her great influence felt at Geneva. 
This is roughly the view, expressed of 
course with a more suitable tact, which 
would be advanced by supporters of the 
League like Viscount Grey, Lord Robert 
Cecil, General Smuts, or Mr. Newton 
Rowell of Canada. And to such an 
opinion the man in the street is now 
adding day by day a suspicion, gleaned 
from his morning paper, that the United 
States and Japan have divergent policies 
in the Pacific Ocean and that something 
sometime will have to be done about it. 
Over inner Mongolia and the island of 
Yap, however, the average Inglishman 
is not yet excited. He has endured five 
years of ,war and three years of armi- 
stice, and Vladivostok seems to him still 
a long way off Poplar, where the unem- 
becoming riotous, and from 
sometimes 


ployed are 
the football fields, where they 
forget about it. About communities 
there is usually a restraining inertia 
which has its value when international 
differences threaten to become acute. 

It is, however, in no casual spirit that 


the statesmen and diplomatists of the 
British Commonwealth approach their 
deliberations on this Conference. They 


know well what are the issues involved 
in its suecess or failure, and they do not 
attempt to conceal their solicitude. 
They have learned too much of the 
Senate to suppose that the United States 
will enter the League of Nations—at any 
rate, until other and more urgent prob- 
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lems are settled. That proposal could 
be revived only if and when the Confer- 
ence has proved that Far Eastern prob- 
lems can be solved by negotiation. There 
is a good deal of doubt over what Presi- 
dent Harding means by an association 
as distinct from a league of nations. If 
the idea is similar to that brought for- 
ward at Geneva by M. Benes, of Czecho- 
slovakia—namely, that each continent 
should have its association and that the 
associations, European, American, Asi- 
atic, and so on, should form the league— 
then Britain, with her Empire already 
decentralized, would not have any strong 
reason for objecting; it would be giving 
to each continent a Monroe Doctrine. 
But one may be forgiven for asking 
whether an association of this kind for 
Asia would not be tantamount to hand- 
ing over to Japan just that influence 
over China to which objection is taken 
at Washington. Is it not a Monroe Doc- 
trine for the Far East that Japan is 
seeking and that the United States does 
not see her way to concede”? 

It is said that armaments will be lim- 
ited only when three preliminary objects 
have been secured by diplomacy. These 
are: first, a safe frontier for France; 
secondly, assured trade routes for Brit- 
ain; and, thirdly, a place in the sun for 
Japan. Responsible opinion in Britain 
does not believe that France is in dan- 
ger to-day from attaek by Germany or 
that in the near future any such danger 
will develop unless Germany is driven to 
desperation. At the same time, our 
statesmen made it clear at Paris that if 
a guaranty of the frontier would enable 
France to abolish conscription and re- 
duce her army and her taxes, such a 
treaty would be signed—as, indeed, it 
has been in London—provided that the 
other guarantor were fhe United States. 
This Anglo-American guaranty fell 
through with the other arrangements 
made for the United States by President 
Wilson at Paris, but there is no reason 


to believe that Britain would fail to 
abide by her share of the bargain if 


French persuasions in this country lead 
the Administration and the Senate to 
accept the same joint liability. This is 
not, however, a matter in which Britain 
entertains any illusions. We have been 
spectators of the mission undertaken 
earlier this year by M. Viviani. It did 
not seem to us to be fruitful of results. 
It is obviously a serious matter for the 
free democracies of the New World to 
underwrite an apparently unending 
series of next wars in the Old World. 
As spokesmen for the Dominions, the 
British Foreign Office has had to use 
plain language to France, which has not 
been and could not have been palatable 
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to that nation. lt would cause us sur- 
prise, therefore, if France were to re. 
ceive her guaranty at - Washington, 
whether on its merits or as the price of 
proffered support to the United States 
in her discussions with Japan. 

The fact is that, in our opinion, 
neither the French frontier nor the 
British trade routes present the imme- 
diate case with which the Conference 
must deal. It is in the Far East that 
the real issues clamor for adjustment. 
The Power which to-day is out of touch 
with democracy is, not Germany any 
longer, but Japan. And the attitude of 
Britain towards Japan becomes, there- 
fore, a matter of critical importance. In 
past years there were men in England 
of perilously defective eyesight who 
confessedly valued the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance as a makeweight against what 
they considered to be the growing mili- 
tary and economic predominance of the 
United States. Happily, that madness 
has been eliminated from the counsels 
of the British Commonwealth by the out 
spoken comments of the Imperial Con- 
ference—especially of General Smuts 
and Mr. Meighen. There is not, nor 
ought there ever to have been—if, in- 
deed, there ever was—-any question of 
playing off Japan against an English- 
speaking Power. If to-day there are two 
views held by the British in respect of 
the Alliance, it is beeause of far other 
considerations. One assumes of course 
that by the Alliance would be meant a 
treaty so amended as to leave Britain 
free to act at all times with the United 
States, and, if necessary, against Japan 
in her differences with the United 
States, whether in peace or war. The 
only question is therefore whether a 
treaty so modified should or should not 
be continued beyond its present term. 
Those who desire this argue that the 
treaty could not involve us in trouble 
with the United States, while it would 
form a useful link between the Easi and 
the West, so likely otherwise to drift 
apart. They also use the argument thal 
the treaty prevents Japan from. tlireat- 
ening India with internal propaganda 
and Australia and New Zealand _ wit! 
actual aggression, which explains doubt: 
less why Australia and New Zealand, 
exposed to the Pacific, support the Alli: 
ance on certain conditions. 

On the other side, it is urged that the 
treaty, so far from restraining the mili 
tarists of Japan, has been used by thet! 
as a weapon in their dealings will 
China and with Korea; that, so far from 
bringing East and West into friend) 
contact, it has alienated Chine and 
Korea from Britain, and that as fol 
India, while she entertains naticnalis! 
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_ she will never “kill King Charles 
make his ally, Prince James, the 
In other words, India would like 
thing worse than to exchange England 
Japan as suzerain. There remains 
one reason, and only one reason, for the 
present brief and nominal extension of 
the treaty. Japan is in fact taking part 
in the Conference. She has in fact ac- 
cepted the agenda as proposed by the 
United States. She has refrained from 
raising the thorny questions of race 
equality and immigration into English- 
speaking but thinly populated terri- 
tories. She declares her willingness to 
come to terms over Shantung and east- 
ern Siberia. She professes zeal for a 
limitation of armaments. On paper her 
behavior is thus strictly. correct, and it 
is maintained by her that no objection 
can be taken to it on diplomatic grounds. 
Her cause is therefore sub judice. Like 
every defendant, she is entitled to a fair 
hearing. The brusque denunciation of 
the treaty in advance of the Conference 
might so bitterly exacerbate Japanese 
sentiment as to make it impossible for 
her delegates to meet the Powers with 
reason and moderation. The aim of the 
Conference, as Britain understands it, 
is not to antagonize Japan—antagonisms 
are already only too evident—but to win 
her confidence, and with it her assent to 
an equitable settlement in Asia. 

The attitude of the Administration is, 
us we see it, firm on main issues but 
considerate of Japanese susceptibilities. 
At the receptions granted by the Presi- 
dent and his Ministers to newspaper 
correspondents Japanese journalists are 
invited to attend, and they hear all that 
is said. No conspiracy against their 
country could be fomented without their 
knowing it. And it is obvious that, in 
actual fact, there is no such conspiracy. 
The latest reports seem to indicate, how- 
ever, that Japanese opinion has been 
somewhat inflamed and that the task 
before the Conference is hardly likely to 
be an easy one. Mr. Asquith once quoted 
in my hearing the remark of William 
Pitt, that the supreme virtue of a states- 
ian is patience. The British are fully 
reconciled to the idea of a long Confer- 
ence, and they will, I am convinced, do 
all they can to prevent the Conference 
breaking up or breaking down unless and 
until its task of securing the peace of 
the world has been accomplished. In 
our judgment, for the Conference, hav- 
ing been thus called, to separate without 
result would be a world-wide disaster, 
the very bankruptey of wisdom in civi- 
lized counsels. 

Questions have been raised by the 

\ited States which, so raised, must go 
orward to a decision, whether by nego- 
\iation or otherwise. That is why the 
inere calling of a Conference like this is 

event of such far-reaching signifi- 
ince. It is a step from which there 
‘an be no return to the previous situa- 
on. It means that after the Conference 
‘hings must be either very much better 
or very much worse. They can never be 
the same as they were before the Confer- 
ence, The position is one which should 
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sober all who have to deal with it. For 
any country to play politics with it is 
for that country to play the criminal io 
all mankind. If it were to come to a 
dispute between the United States and 
Japan, the whole world would suffer, as 
the whole world is suffering to-day and 
will suffer for many a long day from the 
failure of statesmanship in the year 
1914. 

The only interest that Britain has in 
this matter, or at least the interest that 
for her absorbs every other, is this— 
that peace should be preserved. Her 
uneasiness over the Conference is due to 
the fear that peace may be dependent 
on its results. That is the real reason 
and the only reason why she has learned 
with surprise of the recent vote in the 
Senate over the Panama Tolls Bill. She 
has her own view of the Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty; but, assuming that her view is 
wrong, is this quite the time to compli- 
cate a diplomatic situation which should 
send every statesman concerned to his 
knees before the God of Battles and the 
Prince of Peace? We in Britain have 
drunk to the dregs the meaning of mod- 
ern war and we have learned the empti- 
ness of victory. We have formed the 
conclusion that for our friends, often 
our kith and kin in the United States, 
there has never dawned and there never 
will dawn a day fraught with more sol- 
emn meaning than Armistice Day, 
November 11, now at hand. It is not the 
Unknown Soldier from French soil alone 
who will be buried—the fate of count- 
less Unknown Soldiers in years to come 
will be decided. 

This is a business which for neutrals, 
and especially for the British Common- 
wealth, has a profound meaning. If 
there were to be trouble in the Pacific, 
the delicate fabric of British influence 
in Egypt and in India would be sub- 
jected to new strains, just when there 
is a hope of developing within those 
countries the sound traditions of con- 
stitutional liberty. India’s small army 
would have to be largely increased by 
drafts from England, where the peo- 
ple think that they have had their share 
of modern military service. The navy 
would have to be on active duty in 
Australasian waters. In addition to all 
this, there would arise the far-reaching 
question whether the British Common- 
wealth, with its numerous elements, 
divided by race and distance and color, 
should enter the conflict as a belligerent. 
Such belligerency, if entered into, could 
be only on the side of the United States. 
But we might feel none the less that the 
“Open Door” in China is not a cause 
which for us would be worth so terrible 
a sacrifice. If, however, we remained 
neutral, we should not escape the gen- 
eral and world-wide chaos which a 
struggle between the United States and 
Japan would inevitably bring upon all 
mankind. Our manufacturers would be 
asked to supply munitions to both sides. 
That would doubtless restore our ster- 
ling exchange and enable us rapidly to 
repay our debt to the United States, 
where of course taxation for the next 
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fifty years would be doubled by a suc- 
cessful war against Japan, just as our 
taxation has been multiplied fivefold by 
a successful war against Germany. Com- 
mercially, therefore, we should enjoy 
through the war this gain, if so it may 
be called, over the United States. But 
there would be for us, as there was for 
the United States in the years 1914, 
1915, and 1916, a grave and increasing 
anxiety on the ocean. It would be on 
the high seas that the conflict would 
develop. Not only would our ships be 
sunk, but our sailors would be killed. 
We could not export munitions to the 
belligerents, which—failing blockade— 
would be our right as a neutral, without 
causing deep anger, which would be 
answered by our own emotions over un- 
restricted warfare on our trade routes. 
If a case for so appalling an arbitrament 
is made out, we must submit to what- 
ever comes; but, with other nations not 
less vitally interested, we do feel that 
this is not a matter in which the public 
opinion of the world should be left out 
of account, either by the United States 
or by Japan, with whom lies the de- 
cision. 

In 1914 things were hurried to their 
final disaster with diabolical secrecies 
and insane impetuosity. At Washington 
there is no ultimatum and no time limit 
and no essential concealment. States- 
men and newspapers can look at the 
tremendous alternatives with a full 
sense of responsibility. It has been held 
by Mr. Woodrow Wilson that the late 
war would never have broken out if 
there had been time for the nations to 
learn the truth. To-day peace has time 
on her side. It will be for the United 
States, as we think, to prove to Japan 
that there is in the doctrine of the 
“Open Door” nothing that will injure 
her industrial progress or deprive her 
of raw materials, of metals, and of a 
market for finished products, and that 
political penetration of a reluctant 
China can never be permanent. It will 
be for Japanese militarists, as we think, 
to recall and engrave upon their con- 
sciences the words uttered by Sir Ed- 
ward Grey to the Austro-Hungarian 
Ambassador on July 23, 1914, when he 
said that a war then mentioned in chan- 
celleries 


would involve the expenditure of so 
vast a sum of money, and such an 
interference with trade, that [such] 
a war would be accompanied or fol- 
lowed by a complete collapse of Euro- 
pean credit and industry. In these 
days, in great industrial states, this 
would mean a state of things worse 
than that of 1848, and, irrespective of 
who were victors in the war, many 
things would be entirely swept away. 


The Elder Statesmen of Austria-Hungary 
would not listen, nor would their Em- 
peror. Divine right did not save the 
Emperor and his successor from igno- 
minious nemesis nor the Elder States- 
men from irretrievable ruin. Both Elder 
Statesmen and Emperor have been swept 
off the map. Would that they had been 
wiser before the event! 
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JAPAN AT THE CONFERENCE 


by Mr. Pulsifer, of the Outlook staff, to certain authorities 
on the questions at 
replies which he received are published herewith. 


issue. Three of the most significant 


I-JAPAN AND HER NEIGHBORS 


A LETTER FROM 


JAPANESE EMBASSY 
Washington 
October 19, 1921 
To the Editors, The Outlook, 

381 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

Attention: Mr. Harold T. Pulsifer. 
Gentlemen: 

Thank you for your letter of the 7th 
October, giving me the opportunity to 
see the editorial “Japan at the Confer- 
ence,” by Mr. Abbott. 

So thorough an understanding of the 
state of mind in America as it affects 
the relations between your country and 
mine cannot fail to do good when it is 
set forth clearly, as in this editorial. 

It reveals an open mind, and I ven- 
ture, therefore, to think that it might be 
helpful to you to have a direct indica- 
tion of the Japanese point of view, and 
I shall try to give it to you. 

America’s fear that Japan is to pre- 
sent a policy of aggressiveness, backed 
by consciousness of her fighting strength, 
will be set at rest when the country 
learns that Japan entertains no ambi- 
tions conflicting in any way with the 
policies of the “Open Door” and the 
maintenance of territorial integrity in 
China. To this policy all of the Great 
Powers, including Japan, are commit- 
ted: witness the Anglo-Japanese Alli- 
ance. 

It is a great pity that so little is 
known here of the China policy adopted 
and repeatedly affirmed by Japan. The 
history of it is public property, but the 
American public—even that part of it 
the business of which is writing on mat- 
ters of political importance—does not 
seem to have used it fully. This history 
will again be set before the world at the 
Conference, and Japan has no doubt that 
if it is read and digested America and 
the other friendly Powers will indorse 
the Japanese position as marked by both 
justice and generosity. 

Japan, in “emerging from a period of 
isolation and a system of feudalism into 
close contact with a Western world gov- 
erned by a system of industrialism,” has 
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necessarily had a great deal to learn. 
Her teachers of Western manners and 
systems have been those nations with 
whom she is now dealing, and if Japan 
is beginning to realize that some of the 
lessons she learned so painstakingly 
must now be unlearned, she is surely 
deserving rather sympathy than censure. 

The spirit, however, that animates 
Japan is human. She is sensitive and 
resents injustice. She is proud of her 
progress, which has been won through 
her own efforts and perseverance, at 
heavy cost and sacrifice. She is shy, 
and has not yet overcome her natural 
reluctance to advertise her good deeds. 
Most humanly she desires the good opin- 
ion of the other progressive nations. In 
other words, she has no desire to place 
herself in opposition to those nations in 
matters of principle nor to court their 
disapproval and suspicion by adopting a 
position inimical to the general welfare. 


HIS EXCELLENCY THE JAPANESE AMBASSADOR 


From the economic point of view 
Japan knows fully as well as any other 
nation the dreadful weight of war, aid, 
with a close knowledge of her own 
economic limitations, she is not so foolish 
as to desire to shoulder such a burden 

Perhaps matters would be helped and 
some of the distrust and uncertainty 
would be dissipated that now poison the 
feeling toward Japan if America could 
recognize the fact that Japan has not 
finished progressing. She is still learn- 
ing and developing. As she advances in 
knowledge and the practice of interna- 
tional affairs, the chances will diminish 
of her repeating such blunders as she 
may have made in the past. 

Our feeling is that mutual understand- 
ing is the best defense against conflict. 
We wish to learn more—all that we can 
learn—of America and of her dominant 
motives, and we wish America to know 
all about us. For the accomplishment 
of this desire we welcome the forthcon- 
ing Conference as a first-class school, 
where we can all, if the pace is 
speak our minds frankly. 

The peace of the world needs us all, 
and God knows that the world, including 
Japan, needs peace. 

Japan is not seeking conquest. She 
feels that she has reached the place 
among modern nations where she can do 
her part to help backward nations. But 
Japan is seeking the right to live—on a 
basis of free interchange of ideas, so that 
the best may be available to herself and 
to the other nations. This, of course, 
cannot be unless a clear understanding 
of each by the others removes all matter 
of suspicion and all idea that any nation 
may force or bully any other. 

As your editorial so justly points out, 
no one can expect “Japan to abandon 
means necessary for her preservation as 
an independent sovereign Power.” 

When we know one another well, there 
will be an end to that fear of the un 
familiar which is common to us ail. 

Very sincerely yours, 
K. SHIDEHARA. 


set, 


II—-THE PROMISE OF DEMOCRACY IN JAPAN 
A LETTER FROM PROFESSOR KUNO, OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
Department of 
Languages and Literature 
Berkeley, California 
October 16, 1921, 
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Mr. Harold T. Pulsifer, 
The Outlook Co., 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Dear Sir: 

I am in receipt of yours of October 
8 inclosing advanced pages of The 
Outlook of October 12 giving the article 
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“Japan at the Conference,” by Mr. 
Ernest Hamlin Abbott. I have been a 
regular subscriber te The Outlook for 
many years, and have always felt grati- 
fied that you had such splendid men on 
your staff as Mr. Abbott and Mr. Mason. 
Eighty per cent of Mr. Mason’s article 
that appeared in the “Metropolitan” was 
identical with an article of mine which 
was at that time in course of prepara- 
tion. 


In commenting upon Mr. Abbott’s arti- 
cle, I would say that I am grateful to 
him for having quoted several passages 
from my recent book. However, | all 
somewhat disappointed because he said 
nothing about the general tendency of 
Japan, in dealing with her people at 
home, with the Koreans, and with the 
Chinese, to adopt democratic principles. 

It is a traditional belief in Japan that 
in the third generation from the founda- 
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tion of any new kind of government the 
ernment will either fall or rise. For 

‘anee, in the first Shogunate Govern- 

ii at the end of the third Shogunate, 
Government practically came to an 
In the third generation of the 
nnd Shogunate the prospects became 
bright, though Japan entered into 
darkest period shortly afterward. 
Still this same Shogunate remained in 
power over two hundred and fifty years. 
in the third generation of the third 
Shogunate, which Shogunate began in 
the Government was_ strongly 
founded and ruled Japan nearly three 
hundred years. The real foundation of 
Japan was laid during the rule of the 
third Shogunate. This tradition seems 
to be not without foundation in Europe 
also. For instance, the Empire of 
Charlemagne was disintegrated under 
the rule of the third generation. In 
France Napoleon III witnessed the fall 
of the Empire. Kaiser Wilhelm is but 
another example. 

Now Japan is about to enter upon a 
period of the rule of the third generation 
since the founding of modern Japan by 
the Emperor Mutsuhito. The present 
Imperor, being ill, is incapable of con- 
tinuing administrative work, and may 
soon be succeeded by his son. The 
Crown Prinee, who will therefore be the 
ruler of the third generation, has had 
democratic principles from boyhood. He 
has now grown to manhood, and after a 
sojourn of several months in Europe his 
hoyhood ideas regarding the benefits of 
democracy have been strengthened. 


4,9 
loUS, 


III—THE 
A LETTER FROM 


Dear Mr, Pulsifer: 

I have read Ernest Abbott’s article on 
Japan and think well of it in almost all 
particulars. There are two points, how- 
ever, upon which I would like to com- 
ment. On page 209 he says: 

The United States may be envied 
and in some quarters disliked, but is 
not anywhere suspected of aggressive 
military ambitions. 

This I do not think is correct. We 
are suspected of just such ambitions by 
many persons in Japan. I have had it 
out with highly intelligent Japanese who 
consider us militaristic and imperialis- 

They look with alarm upon our 
large fleet and upon our naval building 
programme. 

Although the Japanese fleet is weaker 
‘han hours numerically and in tonnage, 

is better balanced, and, if it came to 
var, the Japanese fleet would be quite 
apable of taking care of itself. Naval 
pinion of the strength of the two fleets 

to be found in Hector Bywater’s “Sea 
‘ower in the Pacific,” a new book (by 
in Englishman) which is sound so far 
s it goes. 

Of course to say that the Japanese 
lavy is better balanced than our own is 
iol to cast any aspersions upon the in- 
ielligence, ability, and professional skill 
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Therefore the outlook in Japan is 
bright. Mr. Abbott overlooked this aspect. 

Now as to the Genro, at present there 
are but four: viz., Yamagata, Matsugata, 
Saionji, and Okuma. No one can deny 
that Yamagata is the moving. spirit 
among the Genro. He is a gilt-edge 
militarist. However, he is aged and his 
days of influence are numbered. Matsu- 
gata is a financier who laid the founda- 
tion of the present system of currency 
in Japan. Therefore he is concerned 
not with militarism but with material 
improvement. Both he and his sons are 
interested in shipping and manufactur- 
ing. Saionji is a man who in early boy- 
hood was educated in France. He is 
retiring in nature and devotes himself 
more to literary work than _ to politics. 
Marquis Okuma, formerly Count Okuma, 
is the greatest bluffer that Japan ever 
produced. The Japanese call him Taigen 
Haku, which means “the Bluffer Count.” 
This is in strong contrast to the appe!- 
lation applied to Prince Ito, who was 
known as Kempo Haku, “Count Consti- 
tution.” Although the power of the 
Genro is steadily declining, still they 
even yet constitute the power behind the 
throne. The characteristics of these 
four Genro enable one to predict in a 
measure the future tendencies of Japan. 
Only one is strongly militaristic. 

The present Premier, Hara, is the first 
Premier ever appointed by an Emperor 
of Japan from among the leaders of the 
political party controlling the House of 
Representatives in Japan. Although a 
comparison with Lloyd George would be 


of our naval officers. The fault lies with 
Congress and the American people. 

Another thing: I do not think that 
the possibility of a future alliance be- 
tween Russia, Japan, and Germany is as 
improbable as Mr. Abbott’s hopeful an- 
ticipations would seem to indicate. It is 
to me a very real possibility. Whether 
or not such an alliance comes into being 
depends, I believe, largely on what our 
attitude toward Japan is to be, and what 
agreements can be reached. 

As far as I can learn, the Japanese 
people are keen for a limitation of arma- 
ment because it is hoped this will permit 
lower’ taxation. The militarists, of 
course, are not; and generally, since 
they control the Japanese press and 
hence Japanese public opinion, they have 
their own way. Perhaps they will not 
this time. 

From the point of view of warfare, we 
are already at a great disadvantage in 
the Pacific as compared to Japan. In 
failing to construct naval bases at Guam 
and Samoa as well as on one of the Aleu- 
tian Islands we have been guilty of in- 
credible folly. Under present conditions 
Japan could easily snatch the Philip- 
pines from us, and we should then be in 
the position of having to fight to get 
back something which many of us are 
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both audacious , and far-fetched, still 
Hara is one of the strongest and most 
capable Premiers Japan has had since 
the adoption of the Constitution. He is 
thoroughly democratic in principle. 

In conclusion, I should like to say a 
few words about the Japanese delegates 
to the Disarmament Conference. Prince 
Tokugawa, who heads the delegation, is 
the adopted son of the last Shogun of 
the third Shogunate Government, which 
fell in 1867. Soon after the change of 
government he went to England, where 
he received a university education. He 
also visited America several times. He 
is a man of great common sense, and at 
present he is President of the House of 
Peers. The person next in prominence 
among the delegates is Admiral Kato. 
Although he is a military man, he is 
broad-minded and capable. Even before 
President Harding sent invitations to 
the Disarmament Conference, he advo- 
cated disarmament in Japan provided 
the United States would also take some 
step in that direction. Such being the 
case, the success of the Disarmament 
Conference in so far as Japan is con- 
cerned will, in my opinion, largely de- 


pend upon how much interest the 
United States manifests in affairs in 
China. I strongly desire that America 


bear in mind in all negotiations that 
China, as well as Japan, has a dual sys- 
tem of diplomacy. 

Both of these systems are fully dis- 
cussed in Chapter VII of “What Japan 
Wants.” Yours very truly, 

Yosur S. Kuno. 


STRATEGIC POSITION OF JAPAN 
JULIAN STREET, AUTHOR OF “MYSTERIOUS JAPAN” 


not very keen about having, anyhow. It 
is even doubtful whether, if we once lost 
them, we could get them back. Japan, 
with her better balanced navy, has at 
present large, fast battle-cruisers which 
can give or refuse battle with any exist- 
ing American warships. If our ships 
were damaged in battle on the far side 
of the Pacific, they would, having no 
base to escape to, inevitably be lost. It 
may be observed also that Japan’s new 
German islands cut off our main line to 
the Philippines. With her Imperial 
yovernment, Japan’s naval policy, linked 
with her military policy, has been more 
intelligent and consistent than our own, 
and the result has placed us at a strate- 
gic disadvantage. 

In my judgment, the present Confer- 
ence will result in no effective limitation 
of armaments unless such limitation is 
based upon an organization of nations. 
It does not matter much whether this 
organization bear the title of “League” 
or “Association.” Nor will it suffice for 
the nations, even if organized, to stop 
building up their armies and navies, 
The suspecting and quarreling must also 
be stopped. There must be a substantial 
understanding and purpose to remove il} 
will. Sincerely yours, 


Norfolk, Connecticut, JULIAN STREET, 
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A STATUE ERECTED IN 
MEMORY OF A FAMOUS 
HORSE 


At Middlebury, Vermont, the one 
hundredth anniversary of the death 
of the famous horse called Justin 
Morgan was celebrated by the un 
veiling of a statue of the great 
horse. This was the first of the 
eclebrated line of Morgan horses. 
The statue, by Frederick Roth, of 
New York, was the gift of the 
Morgan Horse Club of the United 
States to the United States Depart 
ment of Agriculture, and was 
erected at the Department’s Morgan 
liorse Farm in Vermont 














STATUE OF 
CLEMENCEAI 
IN HIS NATIVE 
TOWN 
This interesting statue of 
the great French leadur 
has just been unveile: 
St. Hermine, Clen: 
ceau’s native town in 


La Vendée, France. MI 
Clemenceau was present 
and took part’ in hie 


ceremonies 


























GRAND HORSES | 


7 (Nee this week's By the Way) | 














Ol 
CAI GENERAL 
TIVE \RMANDO DIAZ, 
CHIEF OF THE 

‘ails ITALIAN ARMY, 
ye ers SALUTING 
veiled ir CROWDS IN NEW 
Clem YORK CITY ON HIS 
own = in ARRIVAL IN THIS 
oe COUNTRY 

pi nt 

in G Lbiaz, who car- 
; Italian arms to 


the latter 
the war, is 
<g a visit to this 

and has every- 
been acclaimed as 
the men who made 
in the Great War 


for the Allies 
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SECRETARY OF 
WAR WEEKS 
AWARDS CUP IN 
300-MILE 
ENDURANCE 
CONTEST 





The winning horse (by 
points) was “Crabbet,” 
owned by W. R. Brown, 
of Berlin, N. H. (at left), 
and ridden by E._ S. 


Humphrey from Camp 

Vail to Washington, D. C. 

Secretary Weeks is at 
“Crabbet’s” head 
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THE FALLING LEAVES 


BY 


JOHN BURROUGHS 

















A CHARACTERISTIC STUDY OF THE 


HE time of the falling of leaves 
has come again. Once more in 
our morning walk we tread upon 


carpets of gold and crimson, of brown 
and bronze, woven by the winds or the 
rains out of these delicate textures while 
we slept. 

How beautifully 
How full of light and color are their last 


the leaves grow old! 


days! There are exceptions, of course. 
The leaves of most of the fruit trees 
fade and wither and fall ingloriously. 


They bequeath their heritage of color to 


their fruit. Upon it they lavish the 
hues which other trees lavish upon 
their leaves. The pear tree is often an 


I have seen pear orchards in 
October painting a hillside in hues of 
mingled bronze and gold. And well may 
the pear tree do this, it is so chary of 
color upor its fruit. 

But in October what a feast to the eye 


exception. 


our woods and groves present! The 
whole body of the air seems enriched by 
their calm, slow radiance. They are 
giving back the light they have been 


absorbing from the sun all summer. 
The carpet of the newly fallen leaves 
looks so clean and delicate when it first 
covers the paths and the highways that 
one almost hesitates to walk upon it. 
Was it the gallant Raleigh who threw 
down cloak for Queen Elizabeth to 
walk upon? 
have 


his 
See what a robe the maples 
for and 
one hesitates to soil 


down me to 
How 
it! The summer robes of the groves and 
the forests than vital 
part of the living 


thrown you 


walk upon! 
robes, a 
mivriad 


more 
themselves, 


}b4 


nets with which they have captured, and 
through which they have absorbed, the 


energy of the solar rays. What a 
change when the leaves are gone, and 


what a change when they come again! 
A naked tree may be a dead tree. The 
dry, inert bark, the rough, wirelike 
twigs change but little from summer to 


winter. When the leaves come, what a 
transformation, what mobility, what 
sensitiveness, what expression! Ten 


thousand delicate veinéd hands reaching 
forth and waving a greeting to the air 
and light, making a union and compact 
with them, like a wedding ceremony. 
How young the old trees suddenly be- 
come, what suppleness and grace invest 
their branches! The leaves are a touch 
of immortal youth. As the cambium 
layer beneath the bark is the girdle of 
perennial youth, so the leaves are the 
facial expression of the same quality. 
The leaves have their day and die; but 
the last leaf that comes to the branch 
is as young as the first. The leaves and 
the blossom and the fruit of the tree 
come and go, yet they age not; under 
the magic touch of spring the miracle 
is repeated over and over. 

The maples perhaps undergo the most 
complete transformation of all the for- 
est Their leaves fairly become 
luminous, as if they glowed with inward 
light. In Oetober a maple tree before 
your window lights up your room like 
a great lamp. Even on cloudy days its 
presence helps to dispel the gloom. The 
elm, the oak, the beech, possess in a 
much Jess degree that quality of lumi- 


trees. 
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nosity, though certain species of oak at 
times are rich in shades of red and 
bronze. The leaves of the trees just 
named for the most part turn brown 
before they fall. The great leaves of 
the sycamore assume a rich tan color 
like fine leather. 

The spider weaves a net out of her 
own vitals with which to capture her 
prey, but the net is not a part of her- 
self as the leaf is a part of the tree. 
The spider repairs her damaged net, but 
the tree never repairs its leaves. It 
may put forth new leaves, but it never 
essays to patch up the old ones. Every 
tree has such a_superabundance of 
leaves that a few more or less or a few 
torn and bruised ones do not seem to 
matter. When the leaf surface is seri- 
ously curtailed, as it often is by some 
insect pest, or some form of leaf blight, 
or by the ravages of a hail-storm, the 
growth of the tree and the maturing of 
its fruit are seriously checked. To de 
nude a tree of its foliage three years in 
succession usually proves fatal. The 
vitality of the tree declines year by year 
till death ensues. 

To me nothing else about a tree is s? 
remarkable as the extreme delicacy of 
the mechanism by which it grows and 
lives, the fine hairlike rootlets at the 
bottom and the microscopical cells of 
the leaves at the top. The rootleis al 
sorb the water charged with 
salts from the soil, and the leaves ab 
sorb the sunbeams-from the air. So it 
looks as if the tree were almost made of 
matter and spirit, like man; the ether 
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with its vibrations, on the one hand, and 
the earth with its inorganic compounds, 
on the other—earth salts and sunlight. 
The sturdy oak, the gigantic sequoias, 
are each equally finely organized in 
these parts that take hold upon nature. 
We call certain plants gross feeders, and 
in a sense they are; but all are delicate 
feeders in their mechanism of absorp- 


* tion from the earth and air. 


The tree touches the inorganic world 
at the two finest points of its structure— 
at the rootlets and the leaves. These 
attack the great crude world of inor- 
ganic matter with weapons so fine that 
only the microscope can fully reveal 
them to us. The animal world seizes 
its food in masses little and big, and 
often gorges itself with it, but the-vege- 
table, through the agency of the solvent 
power of water, absorbs its nourishment 
molecule by molecule. 

A tree does not live by its big roots— 
these are mainly for strength and to 
hold it to the ground. How they grip 


' the rocks, fitting themselves to them, as 


Lowell says, like molten metal! The 
tree’s life is in the fine hair-like rootlets 
that spring from the roots. Darwin 
says those rootlets behave as if they had 
minute brains in their extremities. 
They feel their way into the soil, they 


know the elements the plant wants; 
some select more lime, others more 
potash, others more magnesia. The 


wheat rootlets select more silica to make 
the stalk, the pea rootlets select more 
lime; the pea does not need the silica. 
The individuality of plants and trees in 
this respect is most remarkable. The 
cells of each seem to know what par- 
ticular elements they want from the 
soil, as of course they do. 

The vital activity of the tree goes on 
at three points—in the leaves, in the 
rootlets, and in the cambium layer. The 
activity of leaf and rootlet furnishes 
the starehy deposit which forms this 
generative layer—the milky, mucilagi- 
nous girdle of matter between the outer 
bark and the wood through which the 
tree grows and increases in size. Gen- 
eration and regeneration take place 
through this layer. I have called it the 
girdle of perpetual youth. It never 
srows old. It is annually renewed. 
The heart of the old apple tree may 
decay and disappear, indeed the tree 
may be reduced to a mere shell and 
many of its branches may die and fall, 
but the few apples which it still bears 
attest the fact that its cambium layer, 
at least over a part of its surface, is 
still youthful and doing its work. It 

this layer that the yellow-bellied 
voodpecker, known as the sap-sucker, 
drills into and devours, thus drawing 
rectly upon the vitality of the tree. 
But his ravages are rarely serious. 
On in two instances have I seen dead 
anches on an apple tree that appeared 
be the result of his drilling. 

Vhat we call the heart of a tree is 

no sense the heart; it has no vital 

netion, but only the mechanical one 
strength and support. It adds to the 


‘ee’s Inertia and power to resist storms. 
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The trunk of a tree is like a community 
when only one generation at a time is 
engaged in active business, the great 
mass of the population being retired and 
adding solidity and permanence to the 
social organism. The rootlets of a plant 
or a tree are like the laborers in the 
field that produce for us the raw mate- 
rial of our food, while the leaves are 
like our many devices for rendering it 
edible and nourishing. The rootlets 
continue their activity in the fall, after 
the leaves have fallen, and thus gorge 
the tree with fluid against the needs of 
the spring. In the growing tree or vine 
the sap, charged with nourishment, 
flows down from the top to the roots. 
In the spring it evidently flows upward, 
seeking the air through the leaves. Or 
rather, we may say that the crude sap 
always flows upward, while the nutritive 
sap flows downward, thus giving the 
tree a kind of double circulation. 

A tree may be no more beautiful and 
wonderful when we have come to a 
knowledge of all its hidden processes, 
but it certainly is no less so. We do 
not think of the function of the leaves, 
or of the bark, or of the roots and root- 
lets, when we gaze upon a noble oak or 
an elm; we admire it for its form, its 
sturdiness, or its grace; it is akin to 
ourselves; it is the work of a vast com- 
munity of cells like those that build up 
our own bodies; it is a fountain of liv- 
ing matter rising up out of the earth 
and splitting up and spreading out at its 
top in a spray of leaves and flowers; 
and if we could see its hidden processes 
we should realize how truly like a foun- 
tain it is. While in full leaf a current 
of water is constantly flowing through 
it, and flowing upward against gravity. 
This stream of water is truly its life 
current; it enters at the rootlets under 
the ground and escapes at the top 
through the leaves by a process called 
transpiration. All the mineral salts 
with which the tree builds up its woody 
tissues—its osseous system, so to speak 
—the instruments with which it im- 
prisons and consolidates the carbon 
which it obtains from the air, are borne 
in solution in this stream of water. Its 
function is analogous to that of the 
rivers which bring the produce and 
other material to the great cities sit- 
uated upon their banks. A cloud of in- 
visible vapor rises from the top of every 
tree and a thousand invisible rills enter 
it through its myriad hairlike rootlets. 
The trees are thus conduits in the cir- 
cuit of the waters from the earth to the 
clouds. Our own bodies and the bodies 
of all living things perform a similar 
function. Life cannot go on without 
water, but water is not a food; it makes 
the processes of metabolism possible; 
assimilation and elimination go on 
through its agency. Water and air are 
the two ties between the organic and the 
inorganic. The function of the one is 
mainly mechanical, that of the other is 
mainly chemical. 

As the water is drawn in at the roots, 
it flows out at the top, to which point it 
rises by capillary attraction and a proc- 
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ess called osmosis. Neither of them are 
strictly vital processes, since they are 
found in the inorganic world; but they 
are in the service of what we call a 
vital principle. Some physicists and 
biochemists laugh at the idea of a vital 
principle. Huxley thought we might as 
well talk about the principle of aqueos- 
ity in water. We are the victims of 
words. The sun does not shoot out 
beams or rays, though the eye reports 
such; but it certainly sends forth en- 
ergy; and it is as certain that there is 
a new activity in matter—some mat- 
ter—that we call vital. 

Matter behaves in a new manner, 
builds up new compounds and begets 
myriads of new forms not found in the 
inorganic world, till it finally builds up 
the body and mind of man. Death puts 
an end to this activity alike in man and 
tree, and a new kind of activity sets 
in—a disorganizing activity, still with 
the aid of water and air and living 
organisms. It is like the compositor 
distributing his type after the book is 
printed. What stands for the composi- 
tor is these micro-organisms, but of a 
different kind from those which build 
up the body in the first instance. But 
the living bedy as a whole, with its com- 
plex of co-ordinating organs and funce- 
tions—what attended to that? The cells 
build the parts, but what builds the 
whole? 

How many things we have in common 
with the trees! The same mysterious 
gift of life, to begin with; the same 
primary elements—carbon, nitrogen, 
oxygen, and so on—in our bodies; and 
many of the same vital functions— 
respiration, circulation, absorption, as- 
similation, reproduction. Protoplasm is 
the basis of life in both, and the cell is 
the architect that builds up the bodies 
of both. Trees are rooted men and men 
are walking trees. The tree absorbs its 
earth materials through the minute 
hairs on its rootlets, called fibrille, and 
the animal body absorbs its nutriment 
through analogous organs in the intes- 
tines, called lacteals. 

Whitman’s expression— 





The slumbering and liquid trees, 


often comes to my mind. They are the 
words of a poet who sees hidden rela- 
tions and meanings everywhere. He 
knows how fluid and adaptive all ani- 
mate nature is. The trees are wrapped 
in a kind of slumber in winter, and they 
are reservoirs of living currents in sum- 
mer. If all living bodies came origi- 
nally out of the sea, they brought a big 
dower of the sea with them. The 
human body is mainly a few pinches of 
earth salts held in solution by several 
gallons of water. The ashes of the liv- 
ing tree bulk small in comparison with 
the amount of water it holds. Yes, “the 
slumbering and liquid trees.” They 
awaken from their slumber in the 
spring, the scales fall from their buds, 
the fountains within them are unsealed, 
and they again become streams of living 
energy, breaking into leaf and bloom and 
fruit under the magic of the sun’s rays. 
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R. HOOVER’S conference on un- 
employment turned every 
mind to the subject, if 
events more personal and less interest- 


has 


one’s 


ing have not already done so. 

I want to ,ecord briefly and faithfully 
what one company—in a major New 
Ixngland industry, employing in normal 
times five thousand—did on the basis of 
the facts, forced rather rudely into their 
averted Some similar study and 
programme of action, locally adapted of 
course, must be carried out with all the 
daily follow-up and drudgery of it if Mr. 
Hoover’s conference is to bear the fruit 
it deserves. 

I had been at work 
overalls in rolling 
depression There 
men demoted to 
rollers to and 
helpers, and all the helpers stood about 
waiting for the knife to fall. They ex- 
their jobs, and carried 
them a kind of desperate 

A dozen or two fell under 


faces. 


months in 
when the 
sub-fore- 
the 
stickers to 


some 
mill 
the 
rollers, 


the 
hit 
been 
stickers, 


us. 
had 
the 


pected to lose 
about with 


cheerfulness. 


the knife every pay day. ‘When I got 
into the employment office, laying off 


Heavy reductions in 
already decimated 


was in full swing. 

working hours had 
the pay envelope—three days of eight 
hours were being worked in many 
places, instead of five and a half of ten. 
The bulk of the men lived uncomfortably 
near the margin of subsistence. In the 
employment office I found women ap- 
pearing with babies in their arms and 
surrounded with children in order to 
furnish living arguments in favor of re- 
hiring their husbands. The smaller 


UNEMPLOYMENT—WHAT ONE LARGE COMPANY 


DID ABOUT IT 
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grocery stores and butcher shops in town 
failed. Great numbers of Russians and 
Poles in groups of twenty-five and thirty 
took early morning trains to New York, 
thence to Russia and Poland. Men had 
been coming every day for two or three 
months to stand in front of the employ- 
ment office five or six hours. Credit be- 
gan to be denied by landlords and pro- 
vision sellers to families, and children 
went without bread until furnished it 
by the Salvation Army. District nurses 
began to report extensive malnutrition 
among school-children. One Greek with 
seven children found no other work for 
eight months than picking blueberries. 
Numbers of skilled mechanics, tool- 
makers, electricians, and a stream of 
ex-service men begged me to take them 
on as “sweepers or anything.” Men 
hired on farms at $10 and $15 a month. 
There was an unprecedented shrinkage 
in the deposits made in the savings 
banks, and unprecedented demands were 
made upon the Commissioner of Public 
Charities and upon private and church 
funds by persons whose needs were des- 
perate and unquestioned. 

I got in touch with other employment 
offices. They were facing similar situa- 
tions, and doing about as little about it 
as we. Here is the typical daily picture 

-a picture true in general, I believe, of 
ninety per cent of the industrial con- 
cerns in the United States which have 
employment offices at all. 

A crowd gathers, usually in fighting 
mood, each man keen to reach the edge 
nearest the employment office. There 
The em- 


are fifteen jobs to be given out. 


ployment manager has received eight 
requests from foremen, former ¢m- 
ployees, the superintendent, and a vice- 
president, for two nephews, three 
brothers, and three old friends. A 
vague atmosphere of protesting merit, 
penury,and drag surrounds these appli«a- 
tions. It is sufficient, in liew of stronver 
principles, to capture the first eight 
openings from the employment office. 
The employment manager then turns to 
the small sea of faces whose outer way\es 
can be seen through the glass doors of 
the waiting-room. He “selects” two tall 
chaps who tower up in the eighth row. 
They are brothers, who worked for the 
company for three weeks in 1916. They 
are both single. One of them keeps a 
grocery store and is self-supporting. Of 
the remaining five whom he extracts 
from the sea by a quick jerk of the head 
in the candidates’ direction and a stue- 
cato “You!” their records, if there were 
any, would show: i 

One, married, two children, three 
months’ former service; record: dis- 
charged for drunkenness. 

Two, single, no previous service, un- 
familiar with the work of the industry. 

One, married, three children, four 
years’ previous service; record: good. 

One, married, no children, no previous 
service, temporarily laid off by near-by 
concern. 

Of the seven hired in the above man- 
ner, one had been hit upon whose record 
under the circumstances would justify a 
rehire. Of the 143 who turn away, to 
curse at the company and “move on” to 
the next town for a repetition of the 
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aine experience, there are five or six old 

ployees in extreme need, a score and 

nalf with dependents and long service 
cords, and probably a score more 

-hose names and addresses and good 
will would be an invaluable asset to the 
ompany at the moment of a slight busi- 
ness revival. 

Couldn’t we do better than that? We 
ad a general rule that we would keep or 
rehire married men if we could, and 
jong-service men if we could. But we 
ladn’t half probed the problem to its 
roots, or really administered efficiently 
our beliefs. 

In its simplest form the problem was: 
To adapt a given amount of work to a 
given amount of human need. We 
wanted to know: 

What are the elements about each man 
applying for a job which will justify 
hiring or rehiring. 

What are the elements about each 
worker on the job to be considered in 
keeping him there or laying him off. 

This was the first step to be taken. 
We would then want to know just what 
work we had, and how it could be 
divided without injustice to the man or 
prejudice to production. Lastly, how 
could we help take care of the balance 
of the unemployed, after we had treated 
with those who had, as it were, a first 
lien upon our stock of work. 

We decided on four points to be 
weighed in connection with any man’s 
job: (1) The man’s efficiency as a work- 
man. (2) His record with the company. 
(3) His length of service. (4) His con- 
dition: married or single, and number 
of dependents (number of children un- 
der sixteen chiefly considered). Time 
out of work and other particulars if the 
man were an applicant for work. 

This was, as a rule, the order in which 
ihese points ‘were considered. The man’s 
efficiency—his contribution to produc- 
iion—was assuredly the first considera- 
tion. To lay off a single man who was 
a first-class workman and put in his 
place a married man with four children 
who was a second-rate workman is 
surely bad business, and would prove in 
ihe end bad sociology as well. But the 
vast majority of cases dealt with among 
ihe unskilled and semi-skilled did not 
call for such conflicts between the effi- 
cient candidate and the needy one. 
Knotty cases turned up now and then, 
but with great numbers the facts needed 
only to be stated to convince even the 
parties concerned who should retain or 

io should regain the job in question. 

‘or jobs requiring special skill, a tooI- 

aker’s or a die cutter’s, because of the 

rity and importance of the man’s skill, 
Point No. 1 could alone be considered. 
“ut it was our conclusion that in the 
ajority of ordinary jobs in modern in- 

‘ustry it was possible to take into ac- 
cunt the other points without prejudice 

» production. . 

Having gathered these two sets of 
ata, we could from that day act with at 
least intelligent justice to both parties: 
ihe men to be laid off and the men to 
he hired. Besides our regular lists, we 
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kept a special “First Aid List” of des- 
perate cases which had come to our 
attention, and which we filled first. 

To illustrate in the concrete, here is 
the story of the siftings and placements 
of one Monday morning. Number of 
men applying for work, 150. Of these 
we discover by interview that seventy 
have no previous service with the com- 
pany. Jobs available are so limited that 
we feel justified in regarding only for- 
mer employees. Of the eighty former 
employees, fifty are single. We know of 
a certain number of jobs on the farms 
in the surrounding country, of a few in 
a metal cutting-up shop in town, and of 
a few in a local building operation. We 
direct the fifty to these. Of the remain- 
ing thirty, we pick the fifteen that, ac- 
cording to the data we have, seem to 
have a prior claim to the fifteen jobs 
available. We place them. Names and 
data on the other fifteen we keep on file, 
and tell them to report in a week if they 
have not already obtained employment. 
Information from the superintendent en- 
ables us to predict openings. 

This seems as simple as the multipli- 
cation table. It appears such an ob- 
vious, in-front-of-your-nose measure. It 
is no more surely than a routine, com- 
mon-sense practice of all employers, 
mere decency. Doesn’t everybody do it? 
That’s the unspeakable tragedy of it. It 
is mere decency, but it is unbelievably 
rare. It is extraordinarily simple in 
principle, but it isn’t exactly easy. It 
requires a lot of daily drudgery, record 
taking, and interviewing. It is not im- 
portant because it is complicated or pro- 
found, but because it is simple, has been 
tried and works, and will, if faithfully 
carried through, remove the acute suf- 
fering of the unemployed this fall. 

Any employer who says that there is 
nothing he can do in the present crisis, 
“as long as there aren’t any more orders 
coming in,” is a liar. Any employer 
who says that “in general” he is trying 
to lay off “the single fellows and the 
bad workmen,” and trying to “look after 
as many as he can,” is deceiving himself 
and you unless you find that he has 
added to virtuous and vague intention a 
close study of his peculiar unemployment 
situation, and is employing a staff to per- 
sistently put over the engineering prob- 
lem of making his available stock of work 
meet the known human need in the most 
efficient manner good brains can devise. 

I said that after we had gathered 
our data on the worker who was at the 
job and the data on the man at the door 
we wanted then to know “what work we 
had, and how it could be divided without 
injustice to the worker or prejudice to 
production.” This matter of “dividing 
up the work” is one that varies utterly 
with the peculiar conditions of produc- 
tion that govern in each factory. It is 
impossible in some places to employ one 
gang for Monday, Tuesday, and Wednes- 
day, and another gang for Thursday, 
Friday, and Saturday. It would break 
up the smooth progress of the work in 
some instances, but in others it would 
be quite feasible. We were able in some 
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departments to work one gang one week, 
another the next, and in some cases 
even a third gang for the third week. 
Many hundreds of families were able to 
subsist last winter through this arrange- 
ment, and this alone. A number of em- 
ployers do not grasp the desperateness 
of the situation even in their own plants, 
and therefore do not turn to such meas- 
ures because they mean a slight effort 
of reorganization. Plans of this sort 
should not be matured in directors’ 
meetings alone, but in conference with 
foremen, men’s representatives, and pro- 
duction engineers. 

Every employmenx office should be an 
employment exchange. With a stream 
of workers passing in and out, with its 
natural contacts with all other indus- 
trial concerns in the neighborhood, and 
its contacts with local institutions of all 
kinds, it is the natural center for em- 
ployment information. The men it can- 
not hire it should neither “kick out” nor 
soothe with false promises of “jobs to- 
morrow,” which is a common employ- 
ment-office practice. It should give the 
best employment news it can muster, 
whether melancholy or fair. And surely, 
as Mr. Hoover suggests, it should co- 
operate with the private, municipal, 
State, and Federal employment agencies, 
and, if none exist in the neighborhood, 
unite with other concerns to create one. 

It is to be admitted at once that the 
foregoing programme is but a prelimi- 
nary grappling with the whole problem 
of unemployment. It is merely a history 
of one company’s effort to meet its re- 
sponsibility at once; to treat the most 
acute and dangerous part of the disease 
without delay, and with the instruments 
any employer has at hand. It leaves a 
large number of men without jobs, but 
they tend to be either those who have 
forfeited them through their own mis- 
conduct or who are not in immediate 
need, or at least who will not by their 
loss bring misery upon their dependents. 

Responsibility falls naturally and 
rightfully upon every industry for its 
own unemployed. The first step is that 
the best and most needy of these be 
cared for by (1) careful selection, (2) 
division of work, by the individual em- 
ployer. The second is that the employer 
direct the remainder to other positions 
in his industrial neighborhood of which 
he has knowledge and co-operate with 
municipal, State, and Federal employ- 
ment bureaus to complete the process of 
an efficient use of the whole existing 
stock of work. 

This record is indeed a small matter 
measured against the painful totals of 
the country’s unemployed. But if under- 
taken by every employer in its effects it 
would amount to a gigantic engineering 
operation in unemployment performed 
by common sense upon human material. 
It would not cut at the roots of unem- 
ployment—they lie at the foundations of 
our trading and economic structure—but 
it would carve out of existence a very 
measurable fraction of this winter’s 
threatened industrial waste and human 
suffering. 
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ANOTHER TALE OF THE CLIPPER SHIPS 
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AMALIEL PARSONS seemed to 
have a knack, a fatality, for get- 
ting himself into trouble. Of 
course he always managed to pull him- 
self out of it again, grinning amiably 
from ear to ear; but, after all, this was 
slight comfort to his friends. They used 
to tell him he ought never to leave his 
ship and come ashore; the only safe 
place for him was on his quarter-deck. 
Of course Gamaliel was only in his 
twenties in those days, and ridiculously 
handsome in his high white collar and 
black stock; and his earlier experiences 
on the privateer Chaser, in the adven- 
tures of 1812, had done very little 
towards curbing his romantic tendencies. 
“You are a verdaamte jongen!” Jan 
Pieterszoon van den Bosch, the captain 
of the Dutch East Indiaman Oost Indie, 
from Batavia, would say to him. “AIl- 
ways you do’ some foolish thing, dwaase, 
and make me berspire!” 


HAT ridiculous affair, for instance, at 
: Parangambalang, when Gamaliel, 
masquerading as a native Malayan 
swain, had paddled up and down in front 
of a stolen junk singing love poems 
(pantun) at the top of his lungs, wait- 
ing for an opportunity to climb aboard. 

Gamaliel really got very much em- 
barrassed whenever they reminded him 
of the episode. 

“Oh, shut up! 
know? ...” 

For it seemed that the sleeping Mai- 
munah had not been sleeping at all, but, 
on the contrary, had been sitting up very 
wide awake in the deck-house with a 
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tumbok lada, a stabbing dagger, clutched 
to her breast, watching Gamaliel. 

Only when the time came, and she 
mistook the Dutchman for the fat and 
unpopular Ismail, who had given her the 
stolen junk as a toy, it was on him that 
she turned loose her fury, lest he do 
harm to Gamaliel! 

“Nyah—lah, Ismail!” she had screamed 
at him. “Be off—away with you! ...” 

Jan Pieterszoon used to mimic her 
afterwards to Gamaliel until the latter 
blushed behind his ears. 

“Nyah—luh, Ismail! Ho ho! A great 
imbression you make, yes, on Maimunah 

-berhaps because you are not fat like 
Ismail! Brobably she will follow you to 
Amerika.” 

“Probably you’ll choke to death one 
of these days telling that story!’’ Gama- 
liel would scowl at him. 

Ah Fung, too, the inscrutable and ex- 
cellent silk-robed merchant, had his 
recollections which set him chattering 
when he thought of them in his hong. 
in Foochow. Recollections dating back 
to the time when Gamaliel had first 
come to China, on one of Mr. Benjamin 
Moore’s ships, immediately after 1812, 
and then later on in his own Felicity 
Belle, a smiling, strapping youngster of 
twenty-one. 

Such as that senseless performance in 
Yeddo, where they had gone to trade 
with the Japanese Shogun, when they 
suddenly found themselves surrounded 
by a threatening crowd of the Daimyo 
Matsudaira’s retainers, because Gamaliel 
had thought it proper to walk in his 
gardens and exchange romantic pleas- 
antries with the Lady Hasu No Hana 
San, his daughter. 

And there again, of course, Gamaliel 
had pulled himself out of it without lift- 
a finger, simply because the Lady Hasu 
No Hana had found him very agreeable 
to look upon. At all events, she pre- 
tended a great many things, and sent 
him away with gifts, as though he had 
been an official envoy. 

And not content with that, she had 
smiled very pleasantly into his eyes 
and said something to him which Gama- 
liel used to chuckle over afterwards and 
tease Ah Fung about. 

“Omae wa suki da. ...I1 like you!” 
the Lady Hasu No Hana San had said. 

It made a good companion piece to 
“Nyah—tlah, Ismail!” 

Of course, aside from his youth, which 
was nothing in those days when veterans 
of twenty-six or twenty-seven began to 
think seriously of retiring from the sea, 
and his good looks, which he valued 
about as highly as a snarled-up halyard, 
Gamaliel had sufficient excuse, after all, 
for his deep-rooted romanticism. 

Born in 1797, allowed to run wild in 
Mr. Ackley’s shipyard where his father 
worked, his childhood years had been 
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filled with the touch and the smell an‘ 
the sound of things that had to do witi 
the sea. His toys were the tools with 
which hulls and rigging were fashioned, 
his chosen heroes the men who sailed 
blue water in saucy Yankee vessels 
whose only regret was that the seas 
were limited to seven. 

“Patagonia? Cochin-China? Zanzibar? 
Hell, we’ve been there! ...” 

And his picture-books were the tales 


which these men brought back with 
them from the ends of the earth, 
scented with spice, clinking with pre- 
cious stones, tanned by winds with 
strange disturbing names — monsoons, 
chinooks, pamperos. simooms, harmut- 
FANE. «ss 


Winds encountered on voyages in such 
ships as those of Mr. Elias Derby, with 
his fleet of forty, who as early as 1784 
had nosed his way into St. Petersburg, 
and five years later had flown the Stars 
and Stripes for the first time in the 
ports of Bombay and Calcutta. And 
those of Mr. Crowninshield and Mr. Pea- 
body, and Mr. William Gray, owner of 
thirty-six vessels sailing out of Salem. 

Voyages such as that of the Columbia 
out of Boston, around the Horn to the 
northwest coast of North America, and 
thence to China, and home around the 
Cape of Good Hope. A little adventurer 
of two hundred and thirteen tons, the 
first to carry the American flag around 
the globe. And those of Mr. Girard’s 
ships from Philadelphia to the Orient 
Mr. Girard, who had once been a cabin 
boy. And that first one from New York 
straight to Canton, in 1785, seven men 
and two boys in the eighty-ton 
Enterprise. 

Voyages which had started, some of 
them, from Mr. Ackley’s own shipyard, 
like that of the Manhattan for China 
and the East Indies, in 1796.- A giant 
of some six hundred tons, requiring all 
of the blue-water sailormen that could 
be gathered together along the water- 
front to handle her! 


sloop 


ND such tales they were that came 
; floating back to Gamaliel from the 
distant horizons, on the tongues of men 
who had seen piracy, and signed on in 
their thousands in the coastwise tav- 
erns to man the privateers of the Revo- 
lution! Tales of uncharted oceans and 
unexpected coast-lines, fabulous eargoes 
drawn from unsuspected rivers—the 
days of Tyre and Genoa and Venice re- 
turned again to gild the figureheads of 
fearless Yankee ships. 

Adyentures, so they called the shares 
owned by the masters and mates in the 
profits of these ships; and to each one 
came his full share of adventure! 

To that twenty-three-year-old Viking. 
Master Mariner Richard Cleveland, for 
instance, who in 1797 had sailed from 
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m1 in his own ship bound for Arabia. 
In Havre the possibilities of another ad- 
ire had attracted him, and he was 
off for the Cape of Good Hope, three 
iths at sea in the twenty-three-ton 
Caroline with a crew of two men, two 
boys, and a cook. 

Having disposed of his boat, he jour- 
neyed to Batavia and Canton, whence he 
set sail in a cutter for the northwest 
shore of North America. A venture in- 
volving a mutiny in the China Sea and 
two months of constant fighting with 
the Indians of Norfolk Sound, to say 
nothing of the rugged hostility of the 
Oregon coast, before he returned to 
China with his cargo of furs. 

. and then where did he go 

“Then? Oh, then he went to Cal- 
eutta....” 

To Caleutta, yes, and a twenty-five- 
ton boat for Mauritius, and a cargo of 
coffee for Copenhagen. And then in 
Hamburg he must needs purchase the 
Leila Byrd and sail for Valparaiso, and 
on to Mexico and California, fighting his 
way in and out of closed Spanish ports; 
then to Norfolk Sound again for another 
load of furs for Canton. 

“And didn’t he ever come 
Gamaliel asked once. 

Yes, he was thirty years old when he 
returned to Salem, with a fortune of 
over fifty thousand dollars, having sailed 
twice around the globe in seven years. 

Adventure on the rolling seas, along 
the beaches of three continents, in the 
lagoons of tropical islands, among 
pirates, and merchants, and kings, yel- 
low and brown and black. 

Adventure that took its toll, also, in 
wreckage and death and disaster, for 
there was ever a price to be paid for 
such Odysseys, and the Golden Fleece 
called for its saer:fice. 

“Lost overboard off the Horn. 
Murdered by Chinese pirates. . . . Died 
of smallpox at Whampoa.... Sold asa 
slave in Algiers. Drowned off the 
coast of Japan. ... Killed in a skirmish 
with natives”... Epitaphs such as 
these .for the Argonauts of Gamaliel’s 
childhood days. 

But of course with him the epitaphs 
went in at one ear and out again at the 
other, while the tales remained, and the 
glamour of their setting and the music 
of their songs: 
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home? 


The wind is free and we're bound for 


sea, 
Heave away cheerily ho ho! 
The lasses are waving to you and to 
me, 
\s off to the southward we go—o, 
Ss off to the southward we go. 
Sing, my lads, cheerily, 
Heave, my lads, cheerily, 
Heave away cheerily oh oh! 
lor gold that we prize 
And for sunnier skies, 
\way to the southward we go! 


Ve want sailors bold, who can work 

for their gold, 

feave away cheerily ho ho! 

\nd stand a good wetting without 
catching cold, 

\s off to the southward we gxo0—O, 

\s off to the southward we Zo. 

Sing, my lads, ¢herrily, 
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“A little adventurer of two hundred and thirteen tons, the first to carry the American flag 
around the globe”’ 


Heave, my lads, cheerily, 
Heave away cheerily oh oh! 
For gold that we prize 

And for sunnier skies, 

Away to the southward we go! 


And the rollicking one about the maidens 


and the bottles and all the rest of it: 


. . . the maiden, oh, the bottle, ch, 

A pipe of good tobacco, oh, 

So early in the morning, 

The sailor loves all these heigh ho! 
A bottle of spirit, a maiden fair, 
A plug of good tobacco, oh, 

So early in the morning, 

These are the sailor’s loves, heigh ho! 


That peculiarly enchanting one also 
concerning the Golden Vanitee: 


then up spake a sailor, who'd 
just returned from sea, 
Oh, I was aboard of the Golden Vani- 
tee 
When she was held in chase by a 
Spanish piratee, 
And we sank herin the Lowlands low. 
Lowlands, Lowlands, 
We sank her in the Lowlands low. 
For we had aboard us a little cabin 
boy, 
Who said, What will you give me if 
that ship I do destroy? 
The captain said, I'll give my child, 
she is my pride and joy, 
If you sink her in the Lowlands low. 
Lowlands, Lowlands, 
You sink her in the Lowlands low. 
The boy took an auger and plunged 
into the tide, 
And bravely swam until he reached 
the rascal pirate’s side, 
He climbed aboard and went below, 
by none was he espied, 
And he sank her in the Lowlands low. 
Lowlands, Lowlands, 
He sank her in the Lowlands low. 


In Gamaliel’s estimation this heroic 
cabin boy ranked well up beside Gen- 








eral Washington, and perhaps even 
Captain Richard Cleveland, and to be 
such a cabin boy appeared to him as 
the summit of all earthly and watery 
ambition. 

And in due time, when he was fifteen 
years old, he became such a cabin boy, 
or perhaps even more of one, on the 
privateer Chaser in 1812, and sailed 
through four years of romance as finely 
spun as any of his sailormen’s tales. 


HEN after that it was China, and 

Japan, and all of the golden Orient, 
in spite of the brown eyes of Miss 
Felicity Moore, soon to become Mrs. 
Gamaliel Parsons. It could not have 
been otherwise. 

And always in trouble, and out of it 
again, grinning amiably from ear to ear, 
“all same clocodile,” as Ah Fung de- 
scribed it. 

“Almachtig!” Jan Pieterszoon van den 
Bosch would roar at him. “Stay on 
your quarter-deck, yes! Always in 
trouble when ashore you go, dwaase 
jongen!” 

But even on his own quarter-deck it 
seemed that Gamaliel was unable to 
keep himself out of mischief. And it 
was no longer a question of the impu- 
dent Felicity Belle either, but aboard of 
his stately Hooglie, some ten years 
after that escapade at Parangambalang. 

Gamaliel was in his thirties now, and 
his little son Matthew was growing up 
like a bean-stalk back there in the little 
house near the Bowling Green, but for 
all that he had found it impossible to 
tear himself away from his enchanted 
Orient. So he had built the Hooglie, a 
very sharp vessel] for her day, and indeed 
a very wet one, modeled after the slender 
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lines of the earlier Baltimore privateers 
which he had known so well. 

She was the pride of his life, and 
van den Bosch welcomed her appearance 
with smiles of relief for all his doubts 
as to her construction. 

“Now you haf a fine ship,” he said, 
“if she stay afloat. It is a great re 
sponsibility. Berhaps you try and be 
have yourself, yes?” 

And indeed Gamaliel did behave him- 
self, conscious of his dignity and in- 
creasing years, very much the American 
merchant navigator, in his pongee suit 
and his white hat, going about in his 
gig with the spotlessly clad Chinese 
crew. But for all that, he could not 
manage to keep out of trouble. No, not 
even on his own quarter-deck. 


fr was on a late afternoon in May, 
I of the year 1831, that he stepped into 
Ah Fung’s hong in Foochow from a 
sedan chair and handed his hat to a 
pigtailed boy. Ah Fung, who had not 
known of the Hooglie’s arrival in port, 
came forward to meet him with a flut- 
tering of silken robes and sounded a 
gong for refreshments. 

“You vely 
keh lai liao!” 

From a chair in the spot in 
the room a ponderous mass of white 
duck arose vociferously with outstretched 
hands. 

“Heisal” exclaimed this mass, which 
proved itself to be the fat little Dutch- 
man from Batavia. “It is Tuan Par- 
sons! In the Formosa Channel I sight 
you, yes?” 

“I didn't 
rough.” 

“No, divaase, under the water you can- 
not But I shpy three masts and 
enough sail for a fleet in that wind 
moving upon the water, and I say down 
below it is Tuan Parsons and his ship. 
Some day you drown, yes.” 

“IT dare say,” Gamaliel replied, and 
dropped into a chair. He was quite 
obviously worried about something, and 
in no mood for pleasantries. Ah Fung 
and the Dutehman eyed him in silence 
for a moment, and then the latter turned 
to his host. 

“He done something,” he 
“Again the jongen is in trouble. 
smell it!” 

“Him flowning, all same angly joss,’ 
remarked the Chinaman. “The sight of 
fliends is no pleasure to his eyes.” 

“You have been ashore again some- 
where, ...” they accused him. 

“No, I haven’t been ashore anywhere,” 
Gamaliel told them. “Except on busi- 
ness.” 

They waited for him to continue, but 
he fell silent again, staring at them 
absent-mindedly. Jan Pieterszoon 
winked at Ah Fung. 

“We will talk of affairs, yes, perkara,” 
he said to him. “When he is ready he 
will tell.” 

“After many cloudy days the sun 
comes out again,” murmured Ah Fung. 
“We will talk of pelkala....” 

For quite a long time they spoke, 
under the swinging punkahs, while Ah 


“Hsi 


welcome!” he bowed. 


coolest 


see you. ... It was very 


see. 


said. 
I can 


has 
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Fung nodded wisely over the Dutch- 
man’s vituperations against the depreda- 
tions of piratical Malay perumpuks, the 
constant encroaching by the British, 
and the verdaamte Americans too, upon 
a trade which had once been profitable, 
and the passing of better days. 

“There is no brivacy any more in the 
Orient. ...” 

“It is plogless,” sighed Ah Fung. 

Gamaliel pushed his chair back sud- 
denly and leaned forward, and the other 
two turned to him again. 

“What is it, jongen?” asked Jan Pie- 
terszoon with a kindly note in his gruff 
voice. “Many things we haf done to- 
gether, yes?” 

“T am a vely lich man,’ breathed Ah 
Fung. “You are my fliend... .” 


AMALIEL smiled at 
iM shuffled his feet. 

“IT have adopted a baby,” he announced 
finally. 

“Heusch!” exclaimed van den Bosch, 
nearly leaping from his chair. “A baby 
—you haf adopted a baby?” 
“You go clazy?” chattered Ah Fung. 
“What kind of a baby is it you adopt?” 


them both and 


“A Chinese baby,” said Gamaliel. 
“About a year old, I think.” 
“You think?” roared the Dutchman. 


“Almachtig! Do you not know? Where 
did you get it, this baby? Ashore you 
haf been again, yes... .” 


“No,” Gamaliel explained. “I haven't 


been ashore, I tell you. I found the 
baby.” 
“Where do you find it, then, if not 


ashore?” 
“I found it in the Formosa Channel.” 
le aaa 
“That’s what I said, in the Formosa 
Channel, in a sampan.” 
Captain van den Bosch 
open mouthed at Gamaliel. 
“In a sampan!” he exclaimed. “In the 
Formosa Channel? Het is niet mogelijk 
—that is not possible!” 
“Baby no can make him sail sampan,”” 
objected Ah Fung. “Not vely much.” 
“Well, it’s so, just the same,” insisted 
Gamaliel. “There was a storm—guess 
you ran into it too, Jan?” 
ee Qa 
“Well, early the 


was staring 


next morning we 
sighted a sampan, practically ran it 
down. Thought it was empty at first, 
but there in the bottom of it was a 
baby, sucking its thumbs!” 

“So? In the Formosa Channel, yes? 
Alone the baby was?” 

“Yes, all alone. Well, I can’t help it, 
can I, if they turn babies loose in sam- 
pans and they bump into my ship? I 
wasn't whistling for Chinese babies, you 
know.” 

“Wahl” Jan Pieterszoon observed. 
“The baby alone in the sampan. Je ver- 
buest mij—it is very surbrising, yes.” 

“Must have been a junk wrecked some- 
where. I suppose they were trying to 
get away in the sampan, put the baby 
in, and then the thing broke adrift—I 


don’t know, and the baby hasn’t said 
anything much!” 
“Ongetwijfeld!” chuckled Jan. “No 
ao 


doubt. 


So you find the baby, 


yes? 
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“Pelhaps him evil spilit,’’ sugges: ed 
Ah Fung. “You put him back y-ly 
quick, plevent make him dlagon, fly 
away With ship.” 

“It’s not a flying baby,” said Gamaliel. 
“And it’s not a him either.” 

“So? It is a meisje?” 

“Ves, it is a girl baby.” 

Ah Fung shook his head solemnly. 

“That is vely bad,” he announced. 
“Shih dzui ko wu! Female baby ot 
gleat shakings. Make him vely geod 
dlowning.” 

“Baik!” laughed van den Bosch. “Ber- 
haps on the junk they are tired of the 
baby. The father, he say, ‘It is a girl, 
I will kill her, yes,’ but the mother stie 
say, ‘Wait, I will send her away for 
Tuan Parsons to find.’ So it was on the 
junk, ho ho!” 

“That’s it, no doubt,” scowled Gania- 
liel. “And now I have to play Pharaohi's 
daughter to a Chinese Moses! Never 
mind what it means, Ah Fung, it would 
take too long to explain... .” 

But the Dutchman understood; at all 
events, he shook all over like a plate 
of jelly and laughed until he turned 
purple in the face. 

“Ho ho! Tuan Parsons—many dicause 
thing you haf done, yes; but now a 
Chinese girl baby you haf! In China 
will no one take her, there are too many 
meisie babies. To Amerika with you she 
must go, yes. Heisa! It will be difficult 
to explain to Mevrouw Parsons how you 
find her in the Formosa Channel!” 

“Oh, go to the dev'l! ...” 

But it was true, just the same. 
Through no fault of his own to be sure, 
except his fatal knack for literally 
bumping into trouble, Gamaliel was 
now the possessor of a _ one-year-old 
Chinese girl baby. A possession which 
he prized about as highly as a split top- 
gallantsail, and of which he stood as 
much chance of ridding himself in un- 
feministic China as a basket full of 
scorpions. 


HEY went out to the Hooglie the next 
T day to look at the baby crawling 
around on the quarter-deck, a fat little 
brownie somewhat incongruously attired 
in one of Gamaliel’s night-shirts, cut 
down to fit its stumpy length. 

The baby paid no attention to the 
visitors except to howl lugubriously at 
Jan Pieterszoon, whereupon it attached 
itself firmly to Gamaliel’s leg and crowed 
at the world. 

“Always with the ladies you make an 
imbression,” chuckled Jan. “This time 
it is because you are not fat like me. 
‘Nyah—ltah, Ismail,’ yes?” 

“I can’t turn the thing loose,” Garmia- 
liel complained. “I saved it once, and 
I’ve got to provide for it somehow. nd 
I won’t put it ashore to starve or be 
thrown into the river. Doesn’t somebody 
here want a nice girl baby? Ah Fung, 
don’t you want a daughter?” 

It seemed that Ah Fung did not. 

“Me vely solly,” he explained. ‘“T)ilee 
sons I have in my house, not wis!ing 
female baby, thank you vely much. Him 
not pletty baby.” 

“Neither was Moses, probably,” growled 
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G:imaliel. “Jan, don’t you 
( 1ese baby? Take her to Batavia... . 
Heusch!” exclaimed the Dutchman. 
ou think I am a fool, yes? Children 
{| haf of my own, Tuan Parsons.” 

Well, some one has got to take her,” 
siched Gamaliel. “Pardon me, my dear” 

e stooped to address the baby—‘“‘would 
you mind leaving my shoe-laces alone? 
You little bit of flotsam!” 

‘Baik!’ van den Bosch laughed a short 
while later. “For me, I go up the coast 
for perkara, Three, four days in a 
lorvcher. When I return, berhaps you 
haf done something with the baby, Tuan 
Parsons! Allah il Allah—I hope so!” 

“Thank you so much,” Gamaliel re- 
plied, without conviction. 

“While I go, Ah Fung, you will keep 
an eye on the Oost Indie, yes, and look 
after that perkara we talked about this 
morning?” 

“| make watch,” promised Ah Fung. 
“Salaamat jalan—voyage in safety!” 

“Yau, Good-by, Tuan Parsons. Berhaps 
if you ask in the market-place they 
bring you more Chinese girl babies, 
ho, ho!” 

“| hope you laugh yourself to death!” 
scowled Gamaliel. 

But for three days he did very little 
laughing on his own account, while he 
was having himself carried all over the 
city of Foochow in the attempt to dispose 
in a satisfactory manner of his unwel- 
come, though innocent, flotsam. 

“Woo-ho, woo-ho!” went his sedan- 
chair bearers up and down the narrow 
streets, stopping at the doors of hongs, 
running after the palanquins of apolo- 
getie merchants, venturing even into the 
courtyards of Mandarin palaces. 

Iiverywhere he was received with 
smiles and a courtesy equaled only by 
the firmnmess of the refusal to have any- 
thing to do with his “little Chinese 
Moses” whieh his hosts displayed at 
once when the matter was. broached. 
It was as theugh the word had gone all 
over Foochow: Have nothing to do with 
that Chinese girl baby Captain Parsons 
is peddling around! 

Which, as a matter of facet, of course, 
Was precisely what had happened. In 
every gateway before which it stopped 
Gaialiel’s sedan chair had been pre- 
ceded by another even swifter one. <A 
Sedan chair bearing the inscrutable Ah 
Mung, whose perkara seemed to take 
hint very far afield in Foochow during 
those days. 

ii was only by chance that Gamaliel 
discovered this perfidy on the part of his 
Iriend, and it seemed that Jan Pieters- 

mn also had a hand in it. It was on 

wharf on the third evening, the 
ning before van den Bosch was to 

‘urn, while he was waiting for his 

Gamaliel overheard two white-clad 
‘plains near by laughing at a jest 
ich seemed to be the common prop- 

'y of all Foochow—except himself. 

“Have you seen him, trying for three 

\yS to get rid of it? .. .” 

“Yes, the Dutehman—what’s his name? 

tmands the Oost Indie—and Ah Fung, 
emu ete it between them. Went 

erybody in town and tipped 
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them the wink for them not to take the 
child.” 

“He’ll have to take it back home with 
him, unless he throws it overboard... .” 

The fury of a woman scorned was as 
nothing compared to the fury of Gama- 
liel. He had it in his toes for a mo- 
ment to turn back and seek out Ah Fung 
then and there and make a scene and 
vituperate, but he thought better of it 
finally and had himself rowed out to 
the Hooglie. 

“We will sail at daybreak,” he com- 
manded when he stepped aboard. “Send 
word to Ah Fung by the last sampan 
that leaves the side. Simply say that 
we are sailing.” 

“Very well, sir.” 

“No. Say to him that I thank him 
very much for all the trouble he has 
taken during the last three days, and 
I hope that both he and Captain van den 
Bosch will derive much amusement 
from their joke. He will understand.” 

“Aye, aye, sir.” 


HEN for hours Gamaliel walked his 
T quarter-deck, scowling at the lights 
of the Oost Indie floating near by, think- 
ing of the sorry trick played on him by 
his two friends, and of the baby asleep in 
a corner of the cabin below. Must he 
really take the child home to Felicity? 
To abandon her somewhere on a whart 
in Foochow was absolutely out of the 
question, nor was he minded to wander 
up and down every port in the Orient 
with her on his arm. 

And then suddenly he went to the rail 
and gazed for a long time at the Oost 
Indie, and a very pleasant thought seemed 
to formulate itself in his mind. At all 
events, he began to smile more and 
more broadly, until finally he was laugh- 
ing out loud and pounding the rail with 
his fist. 





CHINESE JUNK, FROM A MODEL IN THE 
SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM 
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“T guess that’s not a bad idea at all,” 
he said to himself, and went below. .. . 

“... he is vely angly,” Ah Fung was 
saying to Jan Pieterszoon in the cabin 
of the Oost Indie, to which the latter 
had just returned. “He say make him 
sail to-mollow. Man bling me message— 
think him find out us make laughing 
against him.” 

“Baik!” chuckled the Dutchman. “All 
the better. It will be good for the jon- 
gen to worry. He will not sail before 
to-morrow, no?” 

“To-mollow, at 
watching.” 

“Good—wah, what is that? 

In the silence of the night above the 
cabin some one had cried out. A long- 
drawn-out wail, angry and aggrieved. A 
Chinese wail. Gamaliel had not counted 
on that when he put the baby down 
on the deck of the Oost Indie near the 
companionway, after discovering that 
the Dutchman was back aboard and be- 
low with Ah Fung; for a Chinese night 
has many ears and eyes, and tongues 
may be purchased for gold. 

The baby had been as good as could 
be, half asleep, in fact, during the 
stealthy trip over from the Hooglie, but 
when he set her down gently on the deck 
she awoke to stentorian disapproval of 
these proceedings. It was very annoy- 
ing, thought Gamaliel. 

It was still more annoying, however, 
to find himself suddenly seized from 
behind by relentless Chinese hands and 
trussed up like a furled sail. It was 
almost as though he had been expected 
—for a Chinese night has many sur- 
prises. ... 

“He has come,” Ah Fung remarked 
down below. “I have made good wateh- 
ing. That is the female baby who 
clies.” 

“Verdaamte jongen!” grunted van den 
Bosch, but there was a twinkle in his 
eyes. “He thinks he makes a turning of 
the tables, yes?” 

They went up the companionway and 
gathered in the baby, whose outeries 
reached the limit of suffocation at the 
sight of Jan Pieterszoon, and also the 


daybleak. I make 


highly indignant Gamaliel, swearing 
like a French privateersman in the 


hands of his captors. ' 

“Look here, van den Bosch, and you, 
Ah Fung!” he spluttered after they had 
turned him loose in the cabin. “I 
thought you were my friends! I know 
what you’ve been doing for the last 
three days; and now you set your ruf- 
fianly coolies on me—I won’t stand for 
it!” 

Gamaliel was really terribly angry, 
stamping around and making a great 
deal of noise in the cabin, in which lat- 
ter activity he was being very ably as- 
sisted by the piercing howls of little 
Flotsam, or whatever her name may 
have been. 

“Heusch!” exclaimed Jan. “And for 
what do you come on my ship in the 
night on your toe tips, Tuan Parsons?” 

“IT make watching,” added Ah Fung. 
“Keep him eyes evelywhere for thlee 
days...” 

“IT came to bring you that confounded 
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baby,’’ Gamaliel confessed. “You thought 
yOu were so smart preventing me from 
getting rid of it, I decided perhaps 
you’d like to try it yourself. I know 
what you’ve been doing the last three 
days!” 

“In a lorcher I haf been, yes.” 

“Oh, yes, in a lorcher, after perkara. 
I know all about that. That has nothing 
to do with me. It’s what you’ve been 
doing in Foochow, you and Ah Fung— 
that’s what I mean. You didn’t think 
I’d find out!” 

“But the lorcher,” insisted the Dutch- 
man. “It haf much to do with you. Ah 
Fung, he knows.” 

“What on earth do you mean?” asked 
Gamaliel, who was beginning to suspect 
that he was making himself very ridicu- 
lous. 

“Dwaase!’ smiled Jan Pieterszoon. 
“Hothead! So little faith he haf in his 
friends!” 
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He went to the door and called for a 
steward. 

“Take that child forward to the two 
that are waiting,’ he said, in English. 
“Do you understand—bdegrijpt gij mij?” 

“Ya, Mijaheer... .” 


EACE descended upon the cabin with 
P the departure of the baby in the 
arms of the steward, who seemed to take 
all these things perfectly for granted. 
Gamaliel ran his fingers through his 
hair and looked from Ah Fung to Jan. 

“Now what on earth are you doing 
he asked. “Who is waiting forward?” 
“The two I bring back in the lorcher,” 
Jan Pieterszoon explained. ‘The two I 
go to find while you are running up and 
down Foochow, yes, with your meisje 


9” 


baby. The father and mother of the 
child.” 

“Who — what — which?” stammered 
yamaliel. 
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“The father and mother of the child,’ 
Jan repeated. ‘‘While you find the baby 
in the Formosa Channel, yes, I find the 
parents on the sinking junk, and I take 
them ashore, up the coast, before I come 
here and learn that you haf the baby 
All the time I know, and Ah Fung he 
knows.” 

“Well, I'll be...” said 
“Why didn’t you tell me?” 

“Just a little joke we haf!” grinned 
the Dutchman. “Wees niet boos jongen 
—do not be angry! A little schnapps we 
will take now, yes?” 

“Tee hee!” cackled Ah Fung. 
him gleat laughing!” 

“Hope you choke, both of you!”” Gama- 
liel said, and helped himself to a cigar. 
“You know, I think that baby liked me!” 

“Ei—Nyah—lah, Ismail’!” mimicked 
Jan Pieterszoon. 

“Omae wa suki da!” 
added... . 


Gamaliel 


“T make 


the Chinaman 


TWENTY YEARS ON BROADWAY 


HEN the writer returned from 
Europe with a long-haired, bal- 
loon-trousered determination to 

further the cause of American music by 
way of the Philharmonic or the Metro- 
politan Opera House, eatless days in a 
Lexington Avenue rooming-house was 
the answer to the personal problem. 
Need was one urge to the quicker-paid 
circles of the musical comedy houses of 
Broadway. But this move was not en- 
tirely a concession to the Philistine. 
Might it not be that in this musical 
melting-pot of Longacre Square, fed by 
composers of all nationalities, American- 
ized by the tastes of the tired business 
man from the South, from the Corn 
Belt, from the Pacific coast, the National 
school of music was to be located? And 
to-day, after nearly twenty years. of 
musical direction of Broadway produc- 
tions, I am convinced that the distine- 
tive music of this country is being 
gradually focused and fused from the 
ever-changing successes, retrogressions, 
and advancements of the musical center 
of the country. But is it a National 
music? Is it not rather an American- 
ized music that is to become the logical 
expression of a peculiar people? 

One cannot even truthfully say that 
even ragtime as evolved from the plan- 
tation Negro is distinctly National, for 
it is just as Seotech as it is Broadway. 
Mendelssohn used the same syncopated 
idea in his A Minor Symphony, and the 
principle is just as apparent in “Robert 
Adair” as it is in “Alexander’s Ragtime 
Band.”” For that reason, Debussy him- 
self merely utilized the old Greek scale 
of whole tones, and, antedating the 
Greeks and the North American Indians, 
both ragtime and whole-tone scale mel- 
odies were employed in China and in 
Oriental countries generally. If modern 





BY THEODORE STEARNS 
archeology is not at fault, Bering Strait 
was formerly an isthmus over which the 
red men journeyed out of Babylon to 
join with and in part to vanish with 
the Aztecs. 

So far as the plantation Negro is con- 
cerned, his music may be heard in Li- 
beria to-day, and farther back in the 
“tom-tom” of the jungles, where he sang 
his “Old Black Joes” and “Suwanee 
Rivers” long before a man of the Nordic 
race married Pocohontas. In fact, the 
peculiar rhythms that we to-day ascribe 
to Negro and Indian sources have trav- 
eled around the globe and left traces in 
many lands and civilizations. Strictly 
speaking, Dvorak need not have jour- 
neyed over here in search of native 
themes for his ‘New World Symphony.” 
He could have found these, practically 
intact, in his own Bohemian mountains. 

At the period when my personal ex- 
periences begin, Victor Herbert was in 
the heyday of his power with a long list 
of musical comedies and operettas to his 
credit. A‘ melodist of the first water, a 
stylist of distinction, shown in the 
utilization of the curious tone colors of 
the orchestra, Herbert, in spite of 
Viennese-Irish ancestry and European 
training, was acclaimed the great leader 
in the lighter school of American music. 
I witnessed many instances of his fero- 
cious fertility of expression, his impul- 
sive generosity to poor artists, also of 
his rigidity when it came to a question 
of musical principle. ; 

Herbert in his wisdom may have felt 
the destroying influence of the dance 
craze that was to come. Anyway, he 
made a conclusive fight that the tempo 
of his dance music should not be altered 
even at the desire of the featured star 
performer. “My music is as good as 
your dance,” he roared at the star, “and 





this is the way it will be played, my 
boy,” turning to me in the orchestra pit. 

A. Baldwin Sloan, Raymond Hubbell, 
Silvio Hein, were also stars in the firma- 
ment. Jerome Kern and Irving Berlin, 
save as writers of occasional songs, had 
not yet appeared. But the stage was 
ripe for them; the call for the music 
they were to write was already felt. 

At that time Broadway productions 
were largely recruited from the _ sue- 
cesses of the London and Viennese stage. 
From the George Edwards Gayety 
Theater came the music of Ivan Carroll 
and Leslie Stewart, and from Vienna 
were transplanted the works of Oscar 
Strauss and Franz Lehar. From Vienna 
especially the American audience felt it 
was being provided with a highbrow 
type of performance. Later on the 
astute producers and business managers, 
mostly products of foreign parents and 
American training, perceived that few 
of these importations were successes 
here without much doctoring. Inciden- 
tal music—a great deal of it—had to be 
introduced, the original story serving 
only as a background, and this situation 
gave opportunity for the song and dance 
“piano writer” of what we now call Tin- 
Pan Alley and Dream Street. 

Juropean audiences are leisurely of 
nature, nurtured in the melodies of 
their native grand opera and the senti- 
ment of their national folk-sons. 
America, on the other hand, was going 
through the most progressive period of 
her industrial and National history. 
Broadway represented the playground of 
a people keyed up to high tension; what 
they wanted they wanted with a ven- 
geance, they wanted it quick, and they 
wanted a lot of it. This was the tempo 
of the “piano writer” with his jazz, his 
interpolated songs and popular and N2- 
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tional sentimentality. The doing-over 
of the foreign-made operettas, instead of 
siving opportunity to the American com- 
poser, opened the door to the quick 
lunes of the “piano writer,” a native 
Broadway product, pure and simple. 
The craze for the dance was spreading 
Info every stratum of society. We 
wanted motion, and then more motion; 
lirst’ came the vogue for syncopated 
‘ime, then the tango, and finally that 
quickest and most sensational music of 
all, which is the jazz. A strange, inde- 
cribable wail in that musie appealed to 
primitive in every listener, and the 
trument that carried that thrill was 
saxophone, a French instrument 
sinally designed for the dignified 
isical message of a Berlioz or Richard 
rauss. 
rhe French revue was also imported 
these shores and elaborated to a cos- 
me spectacle never before seen. Music 
is further sacrificed, not only for the 
mpular sense of rhythm, but that the 
e might be gratified by gorgeous, 
hanging pageants of light and color. 
ose were the days when the producing 
Broadway success was hectic to 
rves and physique, 


THE HEART OF THEATRICAL BROADWAY 


The standard of a country’s musical 
art will be what pleases the large ma- 
jority. It is possible that the conditions 
I have touched on bring the results that 
we want. It is not high art, but it is 
very expert amusement. And in our 
very love for change and for something 
different are indications of an improving 
taste. The past year has shown us 
managers asking for scores from such 
true musical sources as Kreisler, Zim- 
balist, Heifitz and Mischa Elman, and 
making successes of these. 

No country has produced so great a 
variety of musical scores as we have 
shown; they have come from every land, 
born from every tradition, “American- 
ized,” if you like, by the wizards of 
3roadway, many of whom are of foreign 
ancestry. 

It was internecine wars, or periods of 
general calamity, that gave to other 
countries their lovely national folk- 
songs. America has none of these. Out 
of the Thirty Years’ War of the peasants 
of Central Europe sprang the “Lorelei,” 
not forgetting that long before that the 
Hamburg Opera was really Germany’s 
Coney Island. It was not before Boab- 
dil fell that Spain really danced and 





sang the bolero and fandango’ with 
comfortable abandon. Italy was the 
mistress of many invaders from within 
and without before her graceful melodies 
were a part of the life of the people. 
And it was the swing of the guillotine 
that touched into effective form the 
freedom and the piquant, baffling grace 
of the music of the Franks. America 
has not even a National hymn of her 
own. She borrowed “God Save the 
King” and wrote new lyrics to _ it. 
That’s all. No wonder that history re- 
peats itself on Broadway when melodies 
of Chopin, Beethoven, Schubert, and 
many others are “lifted” bodily and 
“snappy” words set to their noble but 
helpless cadences. 

America has not suffered the toil and 
the stress and even the _ blood-letting 
that cements a national art into homo- 
geneous fixity. But those who make our 
music bear this experience in their 
blood. And so, just as New York is the 
kneading-trough of all races, in this 
Broadway of ours lies the medium 
through which our National aspirations 
will be met. It may be in the realm of 
grand opera; more likely in the stirrup- 
cup of jazz. 
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HUGE IMAGE AT THE TEMVLE OF 
JUGGERNAUT, AT PURI, INDIA 


Vuri is one of the holy places of India. 
Among the famous relies preserved there 
for centuries is the so-called Golden Tooth 
of Buddha; and the temple in honor of 
Vishnu, called the Temple of Jagannath or 
Juggernaut, is celebrated in connection 
with the festival in. which the “Car of Jug- 
gernaut’” was drawn through the streets. 
Pilgrims were sometimes accidentally killed 
by the car, and the belief was formerly 
prevalent that they offered themselves as 


human. sacrifices 
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WILLIAM JAMES, 


BY JOHN 


is not 


surprising that these re- 
markable letters, published several 
months ago, won immediate atten- 
tion and are still awakening continued 
comment; it is hard to imagine a time, 
so long as the American character is 
studied, when they will not be consid- 
ered important. In literary art, in the 
narrow sense of the term, they do not 
equal the letters of Emerson or Haw- 
thorne or Lowell, to say nothing of the 
great letter writers in England. As 
comments upon his professional achieve- 
ments, above all upon his philosophy, 
they are rather disappointing, or at best 
they yield only an indirect illumination. 
But they give us William James the 
man. This is their importance. He 
illustrated in himself rather than in his 
philosophy what most Americans of our 
time have been searching for, and the 
hospitality and the generosity of his 
temper satisfied them, whether or not 
they understood his works. “The reader 
will in vain seek for any closed system 
in the book,” he wrote in the preface to 
his great “Psychology.” Any reader 
could understand, even without reading 
further, that here was a man who wished 
to keep the universe open and to give 
living thing its chance. This 
temper, this personality, shines through 
these letters, somewhat apart from the 
philosophy it produced; and, since it 
proved in some sort an answer to our 
times or an expression of them, the un- 
conscious self-portrait of William James 
will probably be of permanent interest. 
This is as much as to say that in his 
letters he seems bigger than his philoso- 
phy. He was of a size to produce prag- 
matism, and other things besides, but 
pragmatism is no recipe for producing a 
nature so large, a culture so competent, 
a spirit so fine as his. We talk currently 
of pragmatism much as our elders dis- 
cussed Darwinism. We are aware of 
course that the philosophies are not of 
equal consequence to the world as yet, 
and we are pretty sure that in science 
Darwin will remain the giant. But 
Whereas Darwin for the average man is 
a remote figure, happily interpreted to 
the world by brilliant disciples, William 
James was himself a personality of the 
first brilliance, likely for a long time to 
Swallow up most of his disciples into his 
Private reputation. If the evolutionary 
hypothesis should unexpectedly be aban- 
dened, would Darwin be remembered ex- 
cept as a name in obsolete science? But 
i though there should be no more 
Pragmatism, there would still be Will- 
James—one of the most admirable 
| attractive characters in our history. 
ile was a lover of life, of that kind 
Whitman prophesied, whose fame 
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LOVER OF LIFE’ 
ERSKINE 


among men should be only the measure 
and the repayment of his passionate in- 
terest in them. His business was to tell 
the truth about life as he saw it—much 
the same business as the painter’s or the 
novelist’s, who reproduces faithfully, 
with only that judgment on the fact 
which his personality unconsciously sup- 
plies. Among the illustrations of these 
two volumes some delightful sketches 
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JAMES 


from his pocket note-book indicate at 
onee what an eye he had for the ani- 
mated and the concrete. Here is as good 
a key as any to his character as man— 
and perhaps as philosopher too. He was 
an artist, first, delighting in the quality 
of life; and if he turned to philosophy 
early, it was to an artist’s philosophy. 
One recalls, from the “Psychology,” a 
sentence in the chapter on “Habit:” 
“All goods are disguised by the vul- 
garity of their concomitants, in this 
workaday world; but woe to him who 
can only recognize them when he thinks 
them in their pure and abstract form!” 
A motto for a Chaucer, a Montaigne, a 
Shakespeare, a Balzac—for all painters 
of loving realism. By some such insight 
Fielding was inspired to draw men and 
women as they are, not as they took 
form in Richardson’s a priori imagina- 
tion; since he loved his fellows, his 
realism produced not an indictment but 
a portrait. In that sense it was an 
artist’s affection and an artist’s intelli- 
gence which made James’s “Psychology” 
—that priceless description of the way 





we think and feel, without prejudgments 
as to how we ought to think and feel. 

Indeed, if we came to these letters 
without knowing the profession of the 
writer, would we guess him a scientist 
or a novelist after reading the portrait 
of the German household: “The great, 
thick remarks, all about housekeeping 
and domestic economy of some sort or 
other; the jokes; the masses of eatables, 
from that awful swine-soup (tasting of 
nothing I could think of but the per- 
spiration of the animal and which the 
terrible mother forced me to gulp down 
by accusing me, whenever I grew pale 
and faltered, of not relishing their food), 
through the sausages (liver sausages, 
biood sausages, and more) to the beer 
and wine; then the masses of odorifer- 
ous cheese, which I refused in spite of 
all attacks, entreaties, and accusations, 
and then heard, oh horrors! with some- 
what the feeling I suppose with which a 
criminal hears the judge pass sentence 
of death on him—then heard an order 
given for some more sausages to be 
brought in to me instead; the air of 
religious earnestness with which the 
eating of the father was talked about, 
how the mother told the daughter not 
to give him so much wine, because he 
never enjoyed his beer so much after it; 
while he, with his silver spectacles and 
pointing with his pudgy fingers to the 
lines, read out of the newspaper half 
aloud to himself.” 

This seizing on the quality of life, 
with the painter’s or the novelist’s de- 
light, might be illustrated from almost 
any page, even when the subject is his 
professional work. In some cases the 
editor seems to have selected sentences 
that would make this very point, as in 
the delightful account of the spiritist 
medium: “(April 6) Hodgson and I 
started after our baggage arrived, to find 
Mr. B , who, you may have seen by 
the papers, is making a scandal by hav- 
ing given himself over (hand and foot) 
to a medium, ‘Madam D , who does 
most extraordinarily described physical 
performances. We found the old girl 
herself, a type for Alexandre Dumas, 
obese, wicked, jolly, intellectual, with no 
end of go and animal spirits, who enter- 
tained us for an hour, gave us an ap- 
pointment for a sitting on Monday, and 
asked us to come and see Mr. B. to- 
night. What will come of it I don’t 
know. It will be baffling, I suppose, like 
everything else of that kind.” 

“(April 7) Mr. B. and Mrs. D. were 
‘too tired’ to see us last night! I suspect 
that will be the case next Monday. It 
is the knowing thing to do under the 
circumstances. But that woman is one 
with whom one would fall wildly in love, 
if in love at all—she is such a fat, fat 
oid villain... ...” 

“(April 24th) In bed at 11.30, after the 
most hideously inept psychical night, in 
Charleston, over a much-praised female 
medium who fraudulently played on the 
guitar. A plague take all white-livered, 
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anemic, flaccid, weak-voiced Yankee 
frauds! Give me a full-blooded red- 
lipped villain like dear old D.—; when 
shall I look upon her like again?” 
These quotations of course cannot 
show the range of James’s character, 
though they suggest to us its type. To 
get the whole portrait with its rollicking 
humor at one extreme and its noble sen- 
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timent at the other (as in the wonderful 
letter to his dying father) we must read 
every page. And on every page we rec- 
ognize in the man something singularly 
contemporary—the courage, the confi- 
dence in life, the hospitality toward 
man, toward all sorts and conditions of 
men, which our times, imperfectly demo- 
cratic, profoundly desire to learn. 


THE NEW BOOKS 


HISTORY AND POLITICAL ECONOMY 

WHAT SHALL LI THINK OF JAPAN? By 
George Gleason The Macmillan Company, 
New York. $2.25. 


This new book on Japan is by a Y. M. 


Cc. A. secretary who has lived long in 
Japan. He knows the country and peo- 


ple well. He appreciates their good 
qualities, and after reading his book we 
too are left with a greater appreciation 
of them. But he is not blind to their 
defects. Especially is this evident in his 
indictment of the Japanese Government 


with regard to its attitude towards 
China and Korea. Japan’s recent blun- 
ders, according to Mr. Gleason, have 


been five in particular: 

(1) The disposition during the war to 
regard Shantung as a spoil of war. 

(2) The Twenty-one Demands on 
China. 

(3) The Siberian policy. 


(4) The demand at Paris for Shan- 
tung. 

(5) The administration of affairs in 
Korea. 


As to Japanese emigration to Amer- 
ica the book is less satisfactory. Mr. 
Gleason’s solution is apparently nothing 
better than Dr. Gulick’s plan of admit- 
ting each year a maximum equal to a 
certain percentage of the Japanese who 
have already become citizens. 


TRAVEL ANI) DESCRIPTION 
AFRICAN ADVENTURE (AN). By 
Marcosson The John Lam 
York bn) 

Mr. Marcosson’s book is prefaced by 
an excellent portrait of King Albert of 
Belgium. jelgian interests in Africa 
long furnished occasion for condemna- 
tion. It is a satisfaction now to read: 
“More than 12,000 natives are employed 
throughout the Congo mining area alone, 
and nowhere have I seen a more con- 
tented lot of blacks.’”” More inspiring is 
the author’s description of South Africa. 
He gives us a first-hand view of General 


Isaac F. 


Company, New 


Smuts. “His middle name is Christian,” 
says Mr. Marcosson, “and it does not 
belie a strong phase of his character. 


Without carrying his religious convic- 
tions on his coat-sleeve, he has neverthe- 
less a fine spiritual strain in his make- 
up. He is an all-round dependable per- 
son, with an adaptability to environ- 
ment that is little short of amazing.” 
The book is also notable and even fasci- 
its allusions to Cecil 
love of the 


nating because of 
Rhodes—especially to his 
land, as shown throughout the great 
region under British control and par- 
ticularly in its addition of Rhodesia. In 
1894, it appears, Rhodes engaged John 
Hays Hammond, the eminent American 


mining engineer, to investigate the an- 





cient workings of the mines in Rhodesia. 
Some authorities claimed that people 
from the Kingdom of Saba, referred to 
in the Bible, were the pioneers in the 
Rhodesian gold fields and sold the out- 
put to the Pheenicians; others contend 
that the Pheenicians themselves delved 
here. Mr. Hammond reported that great 
skill in mining had been displayed by 
these pioneers, and that much precious 
metal had been extracted, which had 
been practically all exported from the 
country. Mr. Hammond wrote the min- 
ing laws of Rhodesia, an adaptation of 
our own code. The romantic side of the 
Rhodesian mineral deposits has been 
indicated in Rider Haggard’s “King 
Solomon’s Mines.” Some have supposed 
that Rhodesia was Ophir, whence came 
the gold and precious stones that decked 
Solomon’s palaces. 
STREET OF FACES (THE). 
Illustrated. E. 1. Dutton & Co., New 
$5 
The “street of faces” is that of Lon- 
don—a kind of multifarious street that 
includes many types of faces that the 
Londoner loves. The book’s old-fash- 
ioned typographic effect forms a charm- 
ing setting for the delightful drawings 
of London scenes. 


By Charles Vinee. 
York 


BIOGRAPHY 
HALL OF FAME EDITION OF THE LIFE OF 
ALICE FREEMAN PALMER. 1) 
Palmer. Regular Edition $1.50 
graphed Edition $2. 

This new edition of Professor Palmer's 
biography of his wife, Alice Freeman 
,almer, should be of distinet interest to 
all Wellesley graduates. This life of 
Mrs. Palmer is too well known to need 
detailed discussion here. The present 
edition contains an Introduction by 
Katharine Lee Bates and a special cover. 
It will be sold for the benefit of the 
Wellesley College Semi-Centennial Fund. 
Professor Palmer has promised to give 
the royalty which he receives from this 
edition to the Fund and has autographed 
a few copies which are for sale. The 
book may be obtained from the Welles- 
ley Semi-Centennial Fund Headquarters 
at 275 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


Professor 


Auto 


POETRY 
MYSTIC WARRIOR (THE). By James Oppen- 
heim. Alfred A. Knopf. New York. $5. 


Mr. Oppenheim, well known as one of 
the younger group of American poets, 
has with considerable success made the 
experiment of writing an autobiographic 
novel in free verse. From the point of 
view of expression the form is an inno- 
vation, deriving from the dissolving pic- 
tures of the “movie” and employing the 
material of the novel; giving the reader 
a series of vivid flashes of insight out of 
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which the reader himself must for).y- 
late the human and spiritual experie ce 
reflected. From the far more import: nt 
aspect of content, “Mystic Warriors” is 
an objective analysis of personal expr ri- 
ence, of the impact of contemporary !:fe 
on the spirit of a typical American, « ne 
of that large body of our citizens wlicse 
spiritual traditions have their roots in 
an alien culture and civilization. 


ESSAYS AND CRITICISM 


ADVENTURES IN THE ARTS. Informal Chip- 
ters on Painters, Vaudeville, and Poets. {:) 
Marsden Hartley. Boni & Liveright, 
York. $3. 

Essays on miscellaneous subjects bear 
ing on the arts, not the least merit of 
the chapters being that they are shurt 
and not too subtle. 


RECEIVED 


FICTION 
SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH DRAMA 
(A). By Benjamin Brawley. Harcourt, 


BOOKS 


Brace & Howe, New York. $1.50. 
TORTOISE (THE). By Mary Borden. Alfred 
A. Knopf, New York. $2.50. 


TOTEM OF BLACK HAWK. By Everett Mc 


Neill. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York $2 
TRIGGER OF CONSCIENCE (THE). By ltob- 
ert Orr Chipperfield. Robert M. MeBride 
& Co., New York. $1.0. 
VALLEY OF GOLD (THE). (A Tale of th 


Howarth. = The 
New York 


David 
Company, 


Saskatchewan.) By 
Fleming H. tevell 


$1.75. 


VINDICATION OF ROBERT CREIGHTON 
(THE). By Daniel Frederick Fox The 
Fleming H. Revell Company, New York 
$1.75. 

WHERE THE YOUNG CHILD WAS—AND 


OTHER CHRISTMAS STORIES. By Mari 
Oemler. The Century Company, 


$1.90. 


Conway 

New York. 

MUSIC, PAINTING, ANI) OTHER ARTS 
FACE TO FACE WITH GREAT MUSICIANS. 


Second Group. By Charles IT. Isaacson 
Illustrated. DD. Appleton & Co., New York 
$2. 
BIOGRAPHY 
MAN, PERCIVAL LOWELL (THE): AN AF- 
TERGLOW. By Louise Leonard, Illus 
trated. Richard G. Badger, Boston 
MARLBOROUGH AND THE RISE OF THE 
BRITISH ARMY. By C. T. Atkinson. G. P. 
l’utnam’s Sons, New York. $4.50. 


SPORT AND ATHLETICS 

FIFTY YEARS OF GOLF. By Andra Kirkaldy 
EK. I. Dutton & Co., New York. §5 

GRIM: THE STORY OF A PIKE. 
from the Danish of Svend Fleuron. By 
Jesse Muir and W. Emme Illustrated 
Alfred A. Knopf, New York. $2. 

NEARTS AND THE DIAMOND. By 
Beaumont. Todd, Mead & Co., New 
$2. 

JIST HUNTIN’. By Ozark Ripley. 
& Kidd Company, Cincinnati. $2. 

REMINISCENT TALES OF <A HUMBLE 
ANGLER. By Dr. Frank Mackie Johnson 
The Stewart & Kidd Company, Cincinnati 
$1.50. 


Translated 


Gerald 
York 


The Stewart 


MISCELLANEOUS 
AMERICA’S POWER RESOURCES. By Chester 
G. Gilbert and Joseph E. Pogue. _ Illus 


trated. The Century Company, New York 
$2.50 
HEART AND SOUL. By Maveric Post. The 


Century Company, New York. $3. 


HEROINES OF HISTORY AND LEGEND. 
Stories and Poems. Edited by Elva § 


Smith. Tllustrated. The Lothrop, lee & 
Shepard Company, Boston. $2 

LINCOLN AND PROHIBITION, By Cha les T 
White Ilustrated The Abingdon (ress. 
New York. §2. 
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CONTRIBUTORS’ 
GALLERY 


RNEST HAMLIN 

ApportT, Secre- 
tary of The Outlook 
Company, will cover 
the Disarmament 
Conference for The 
Outlook. He also 
covered the peace 
negotiations for 
The Outlook. He 
writes this week of 
“Britain at the Con- 
ference.” 





| yore MINNIGERODE contributes an- 
other of his romantic sea stories. 
He is the author of “Laughing House” 
and “The Big Year,” and has contributed 
to the “Saturday Evening Post,” ‘Col- 
lier’s,” “Ladies’ Home Journal,” and 
other periodicals. 


HEODORE STEARNS reveals further in- 
T side facts about Broadway. He is 
at present conductor of “The Rose Girl,” 
which recently opened its run at the 
Wilbur Theater, Boston. Last season he 
was conductor of “Apple Blossoms.” His 
one-act grand opera, “The Snowbird,” 
has been aecepted for production by the 
Chicago Grand Opera Company. 


HARLES RUMFORD WALKER, JR., Was 

born in Concord, New Hampshire, 
in 1893. He is a graduate of Phillips 
Exeter Academy and of Yale University, 
where he took his B.A. degree in 1916. 
At Yale he was a member of the Uni- 
versity track team, chairman of the Yale 
“Literary Magazine,” and a member of 
Phi Beta Kappa. He has gathered valu- 
able impressions bearing on American 
industrial problems by working as a la- 
borer in a steel mill and a brass foundry. 


ouN ERSKINE has been Professor of 
Knglish at Columbia University since 
1916. He was formerly on the Faculty 
of Amherst. He was chairman of the 
Army Edueational Committee of the 
A. E. F. and was Educational Director 
of the A. E. F. University at Beaune, 
France, in 1919. 
P W. WILSON was a member of Eng- 
e jand’s House of Commons from 
1902 to 1910. He is now American cor- 
respondent of the London “Daily News.” 
He is a graduate of Cambridge. 
bee illuminating letters on the Jap- 
‘nese question are-published in this 


issue. One is from his Excellency K. 
Shicehara, the Japanese Ambassador; 
another by Professor Kuno, of the Uni- 
versity of California; and the third is by 


Jul Street, whose latest book, “Mys- 
lerious Japan,” has just been published 
by lboubleday, Page & Co. 


J 'N Burrougus, a second of whose 
' vsthumous articles appears in this 
is was born in Roxbury, New York, 
i) S57. He died last April while on his 
home from California. Among his 
books are “Birds and Poets,” ‘“Lo- 

and Wild Honey,” “Fresh Fields,” 

rary Values,” “Ways of Nature,” 
‘ping and Tramping with Roose- 
and “The Summit of the Years.” ® 
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of Pure Trish Linen 


HRISTMAS again! And again the long search 

for just the right gift! Why not a box of 

McCutcheon’s Pure Linen Handkerchiefs—exquisitely 
hand-embroidered or hemstitched ? 


100 >, 11 Ladies’ 


y ~ 100—F aultless Spanish hand- 


embroidery and hemstitching. A 
>, perfect Handkerchief. $2 each. 


< 4 101—Fine Madeira hand-em- 

~ vA y broidery, scallops and eyelets. 
Ne. Neue a St Exceedingly dainty. $1 each. 
\ : 102—Tiny glove size with 
{ hand-hemstitching and _hand- 


attached Lace footing. Only 
85c. each. 
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Children’s 


103—Cunning little figures, animals, and play 
scenes. Machine embroidered at 25c each. 
104—Exquisite Madeira work on tiny squares, 
children’s or ladies’ glove size. Hand made 
for only 35c each. 





Men's 
105 — Hand embroidered aq - 
Initials on excellent quality y > 
Linen. $9 dozen. A ‘ 
106—Ahemmed tape mod- \Sjee. 1] Lo 
el in Pure Linen, a decided Nee” X Lb 


favorite at only $7.80 dozen. YY” X oe” 


105 x 106 WY 
Mailed boxed and prepaid 
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James McCutcheon & Co. 


Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Sts., New York 
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A Country-Wide 
Investment 
Service 


NEW YoRK 
140 Broadway 
Fifth Ave. & 44th St. 
Madison Ave, & 60th St. 
“08 Grand St. 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
ATLANTA, GA, 
BALTIMORE, Mp. 
hosron, Mass, 
LuFFALO, N. Y. 
Cintcaco, ILL. 
CINCINNATI, O, 
CLEVELAND, O, 
ERIE, Pa. 
ILARRISRURG, Pa. 
ILARTFORD, CONN 
JAMESTOWN, N.Y 
JOUNSTOWN, Pa. 
La 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 


ANGELES, CAL. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PrersBURGH, Pa. 
PORTLAND, MAINE 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
READING, PA. 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
st. Louis, Mo. 

SAN FRANG ISco, CAI 
SCRANTON, PA 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA 


Our nearest Office 
will serve you 
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The Day of 
the Bond 


bond prices in the past forty 


y ee lowest level touched by 


years, was in May, 1920. Since 
that time prices have gradually 
been rising. 


But bonds are still cheap. 


There isstill open the opportun- 


| 

| 

— 

ity to buy well-secured bonds—the 
| premier investment—to give lib- 
| 


| eral future income over a period 


when current interest rates may 


be much lower. 











In addition, well-selected bonds 


|| have the advantages of marketa- 
bility, maturity tosuit the investor, 
and availability in a wide diversity 
of types. 


At any of our offices you can 


| obtain a comprehensive list of 
recommended bonds; and we shall 
be pleased to give you information 
as to these or other issues, 


| Guaranty Company 
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Arkansas 
Municipal Bonds 


White for details about 7% Tax Ex- 
empt Arkansas Municipal Bonds. 
Real gilt-edge securities of the highest 


type. 


BANKERS TRUST CO. 


Bond Department 


LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 









Delicious Shelled Peanuts 


Post to your door. 


stores. 
foods. 


and ship at once. 
back if not delighted. 


This Big 5 Pound Bag of Ss] 15 


Direct from grower by Prepaid Parcels 
More and better 
peanuts than $5 will buy at stands or 
t Along with Recipe Book tell- 
ing of over 60 ways to use them as 
We guarantee prompt delivery 
10 Ibs, $3.00. 
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EASTERN PEANUT CO., 13A, HERTFORD, N. C. 
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YOU CAN’T WORK 
WITHOUT TOOLS 


BY KINGSLEY MOSES 


OU can’t work without tools. ut, 

) on the other hand, if you haven't 

any work to do what need is tliere 
of tools of any kind? Some people say 
that, comparatively speaking at least, 
there isn’t any work in America. The 
writer thinks otherwise. 

During all the discussion of industrial 
conditions — depression, unemployment, 
lack of sales—it seems odd that no 
economist has emphasized one single, 
significant factor that might be em- 
ployed as an index of business in gen- 
eral. Market letters may concern them- 
selves with the fluctuation of standard 
securities; trade bulletins may present 
graphs on cost of living; labor boards 
estimate and re-estimate the number of 
the unemployed. Yet all of these cri- 
teria are to a degree unreliable, inas- 
much as they may be based on condi- 
tions either subject to manipulation or 
controlled by weather vagaries, as in the 
case of crop yields, or dictated by puoliti- 
cal expediency or class. self-interest. 
There is, however, one method of esti- 
mate that suggests itself as fairly indica- 
tive. 

It has been said that the capitalist of 
1870 would be useless as an executive in 
the modern business world in so far as 
he, unfamiliar with the miracles of in- 
vention utilized in every office to-day, 
would be unable to adapt himself to our 
commercial procedure and methods. In 
the day when the typewriter was a rough 
device with a child’s alphabet blocks im- 
paled on nails as a keyboard or the 
talking-machine a rickety instrument 
ground squealingly by hand, one of Mrs. 
Wharton’s “Innocents” would have been 
forgiven for looking askance at the intro- 
duction of such devices as office aids. 
But to-day, with typewriters spinning 
out the sentences faster than the eye can 
follow, with the dictation of the execu- 
tive caught up and canned overnight for 
oral reiteration the next morning, with 
filing systems which supply within sec- 
onds any information desired on any 
subject from “Aaron” to “Zyxomma,” 
the tools of the business worker are con 
plicated and varied indeed. And to keep 
time with modern competition the busi: 
ness man must have these tools. If, 
then, he is buying them—typewriters, 
dictaphones, filing systems, safes, cabi- 
nets, ledgers, check-protectors, mimeo 
graphs, cash registers, adding machines, 
stationery, all those things one sees in 
any modern office—if he is buying these, 
and buying them freely, it is fairly 
reasonable to infer that there is still 
some business visible. 

That all these appurtenances of a mod: 
ern office are actually being eager!) 
bought is proved by a file of corre 
spondence to which the writer was 
afforded access in mid-October. Thi file 
was composed of nineteen letters from 
the executives of Nationally know! 
manufactories of safes, cash registers, 
typewriters—all the articles cited above. 


Of all these nineteen letters only two 
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report any falling off of sales for Sep- 
tember, 1921; one estimates amount of 
sales as constant; while all of the other 
sixteen report sales in September to 
have exeeeded sales in August of this 
year, many report September as their 
best month in 1921; and several report 
sales of this September in excess of sales 
of last September, which month, as may 
be recalled, represented nearly the high- 
water mark of our phenomenal post-war 
activ ities. 

One firm, for example, manufacturing 
a machine used in every bank and large 
office, not only in America, but almost 
throuzhout the world, while admitting a 
falling off of about fifteen per cent in 
business as compared with 1920, supple- 
mented this information with the re- 
mark that the 1920 business had been a 
million dollars’ worth more than any 
previous year. Another famous manu- 
facturer, producing an internationally 
known computing machine, gives his in- 
crease of business over September, 1920, 
as $20,000; while from Detroit comes the 
report of forty per cent more business 
this September than in any other month 
of this year. 

Nor is the apparent promise of rapid 
and steady increase of sales confined to 
any single locality. New York City, New 
York State, Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, all 
report good business; and one concern 
having braneh offices in Michigan, Mis- 
souri, California, and Massachusetts 
gives an optimistic answer for all. 

Individual replies summarized are as 
follows: 

From a typewriter firm in New York 
City: “We find that September sales 
were in exeess of August sales about 
thirty-five per cent, and September sales 
exceeded July by about 65 per cent.” 

An office filing manufacturer in the 
Middle West writes: “Our sales for Sep- 
tember were $15,000 in exeess of our 
sales for August, and October too is 
Starting off splendidly.” 

A safe manufacturer in Ohio: “We 
are expecting continued improvement 
during the month of October.” 

Producers of a machine seen in every 
corner of the globe call $150,000 in 
Breater sales only “a very slight in- 
crease,” but add: “Our men in the 
South are very optimistic on account of 
the advance in the price of cotton.” 

Oi two manufacturers of adding 
Machines one reports a ten per cent in- 
Crease over September and another a 
lity per cent increase. — 

subjecting these reports to careful 
analysis, catching, as the writer had the 
Opportunity to do, the undercurrent note 
oF confidence and optimism, recognizing 
the sad truth that many business leaders 
ha , either from a misguided conviction 
ol e rottenness of the world or from 
i real fear of almost confiscatory taxa- 
inclined purposely toward pessi- 
it is easy to see that something 
er extraordinary must have oc- 
ed with the coming of autumn. The 
‘cators of appliances, so successful 
® have made known and marketed 
" products all the wide world over, 

aS a condition of continued pros- 
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“T Hear...” 


Millions of dollars each vear are 


needlessly lost because ot the 
whisper— 


«| hear it is a good investment.” 


Through our 50 ofhces we “hear” 
thousands of such reports. Many 
are worthless. 


Hearsay offers a broad road to mis- ° 
investment and loss. 


To guide investors who want 
carefully weighed information, we 
maintain offices in the leading cities 
of the country and 10,000 miles 
of private wires. 


Today, liberal returns may be had 
trom well chosen securities. Look 
tor them on our current list. Sent 


on request tor Z 170. 
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The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 





Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the World 


BONDS SHORT TERM NOTES ACCEPTANCES. 
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LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY’S 
Leading Fall Pablications 
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IF WINTER 
COMES 


By A. S. M. HUTCHINSON 








**One of the best books of our times.”—New York 
Times. 
** A masterpiece of modern fiction.”—Boston Tran- 


seript. 

. An amazingly fine contribution to modern novel 
writing. ’’—Chicago Tribune. 

‘“* Excellent fiction . . . decidedly worth your time.” 
—Chicago Daily News. 

**A great piece of literary craftsmanship-”* 
News. 

‘“* Will inevitably be widely read.”"—New York Sun. 


$2.00 


—Detroit 


TENTH PRINTING—S2ND THOUSAND. 


THE DAY OF FAITH 





THE WASTED 
GENERATION 


By OWEN JOHNSON 


““It is a challenge to America—and its discussion of 
the vital problems that America faces, wholly apart 
from the literary artistry of its engrossing tale, makes 
it a great book. ‘The Wasted Generation ’ is the best 
work that Mr. Johnson has given us.’’— Boston Herald. 


‘** Because Owen Johnson has written ‘The Wasted 
Generation ’ we have become more confident than ever 
that American novelists are striking out into paths that 
will lead to a great national literature. . . . We bespeak 
for ‘The Wasted Generation’ a wide audience.”— 
Harry Hansen in The Chicago Daily News. 

SECOND LARGE PRINTING. $2.00 








By ARTHUR SOMERS ROCHE 


The epoch-making novel that inspired the Governor of Arkansas to set aside 


November | as a legal holiday, to be known as “ The Day of Faith.” 


NOBODY’S MAN 





$1.90 


By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 


In this new novel Mr. Oppenheim’s genius for creating tangles and then un- 
ravelling them brings surprise after surprise to the reader. (Coming Nov. 9th). $2.00 


THE LARK 





By DANA BURNET 


A brilliant love story, set in a colorful Cuban-American background, with an 


unconventional ending. 


MARTIN CONISBY’S VENGEANCE 


$1.90 


By JEFFERY FARNOL 





A romance of the high seas in the pirate days of the Spanish Main, in which 


many of the characters in “ Black Bartlemy’s Treasure” reappear. 


$2.00 


ROOSEVELT: THE HAPPY WARRIOR 2y BRADLEY GILMAN 





Chis biography, by a Harvard classmate of Roosevelt, is full of illuminating, 
fascinating anecdotes and memories and will be welcomed by the hosts of admir- 


ers of our nation’s great leader. 


$3.50 


REPRESENTATIVE ONE-ACT PLAYS BY BRITISH 





AND IRISH AUTHORS 





Selected, with Biographical Notes, by BARRETT H. CLARK 


_Contains the text of twenty one-act plays by leading contemporary British and 
Irish dramatists, including Pinero, Jones, Bennett, Yeats, Wilde, Granville Barker, 


and Lord Dunsany. 


THE PASSING OF THE OLD WEST 


$3.00 
By HAL G. EVARTS 





The story of how the priceless possessions of the great West vanished—first 
the beaver, then the buffalo, then the wild pigeon, next the timberlands, and finally 
of how the wild life of the Yellowstone Park is being gradually exterminated. $2.50 


A_ TREASURY OF PLAYS FOR CHILDREN 





Edited by MONTROSE J. MOSES 


Fourteen plays by well-known authors, for reading or acting by children, in- 
cluding “ The Toymaker of Nuremberg,” “ Panch and Judy,” “ Alice in Wonder 


land,” etc. 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg. $3.00 





Send for Our Complete Fall Announcement 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY . Publishers . BOSTON | 
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HIS issue of The Outlook contains the announcements of 


many leading publishers. 


These advertisements are a 


guide to many of the best of the season’s new books. 
The issue of The Outlook for December 7 will also contain 
a number of interesting publishers’ announcements. 
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YOU CAN'T WORK WITHOUT TOOTS 
(Continued) 

pects of trade. Their cheerful outlook js 

worth attention. 

Nor are the purchasers of America lin- 
ing their walls with files, piling their 
desks with typewriters, tinkling away at 
new cash registers, or installing adding 
machines for the mere amusement of 
buying, 


IMMIGRANT STATIONS 
FOR PLANTS 


BY LEWIS EDWIN THEISS 


--«€, it has not occurred to some 
of us that this Nation’s efforts 
toward “Americanization” are not con- 
fined to human immigrants. We are 
yearly bringing into the country and 
Americanizing hordes of foreign plants. 
If any one of us traces his family his- 
tory back far enough, he finds that he 
is the descendant of an immigrant. 
Some of us have not realized that the 
history of plants in America is very 
similar. Plant introduction has given 
to the United States practically all of 
its commercial crops. 

Most of these have become so thor- 
oughly naturalized and Americanized 
that we are astonished to learn that 
they are not natives. That astonish- 
ment will be progressive through the 
centuries. The day will come when 
Americans, wandering through our great 
bamboo forests—at present non-existent 
—will be as much astonished to learn 
that the bamboo is a “foreigner” as we 
of to-day are surprised when told that 
wheat is not a native. 

Plant introduction was for a long time 
dependent upon private initiative and 
enterprise. Travelers saw this or that 
plant abroad, or nursery or seed houses 
learned of something else, and speci- 
mens were brought in for trial. But no 
systematic, scientific effort to increase 
the flora of the country was made until 
a comparatively few years ago, when 
Mr. Barbour Lathrop, a wealthy San 
Franciscan whose hobby was plant gath- 
ering, suggested and really financed the 
first Government attempt to find useful 
new plants for cultivation in America. 
The Bureau of Plant Industry, of the 
United States Department of Azricul- 
ture, is now systematically combing the 
earth to find varieties of plants that 
may be useful in American life. 

Famous scientists like Dr. David Fair- 
child, who is in charge of the Bureau’s 
office of foreign seed and plant introduc- 
tion, the late Frank N. Meyer, and 
others have journeyed and are continu- 
ing to journey to the utmost confines of 
the earth in their search for new plants 
for America. And hundreds of corre- 
spondents and collaborators in foreign 
lands are constantly sending the United 
States innumerable seed and plant for- 
eigners. 

A plant foreigner differs but little 
from a human foreigner. It may be an 
anarchist or a desirable citizen. Its his- 
tory may be a criminal one or a record 





of worthy accomplishment. So there 
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must be detention points, immigration 
stations, for these floral newcomers, 
where their histories and potentialities 
may be inquired into. Uncle Sam has 
therefore created at appropriate points 
in his wide domain a number of Ellis 
Is!ands for plants. 

At Brooksville, in the hummock re- 
gion of western Florida, is a plant immi- 
gration station that furnishes ideal 
conditions for the propagation of plants 
coming from the moister but not tropical 
parts of China and Japan. In these gar- 
dens are located the first sizable Federal 
plantation of bamboo. This plant is one 
of the most valuable trees in the world. 
The smooth stems rise fifty feet in air, 
branchless for the greater part of their 
length. In spring these trees furnish an 
abundance of edible young shoots as 
delicious as asparagus. The wood is ex- 
tremely strong. The little canes are our 
common bamboo fishing-poles. The lar- 
ger stems are useful in a thousand ways. 
This plant can be grown from the Caro- 
linas to Texas, and there is every reason 
to believe that our descendants will 
some day wander through great forests 
of bamboo in America. 

At Miami is another plant-introduc- 
tion garden. Here frost is practically 
unknown. The character of the region 
is largely tropical. So the Miami sta- 
tion is most advantageous for the propa- 
gation and preliminary testing of a wide 
range of new plants from tropical and 
subtropical regions. 

The Chico, California, station is lo- 
cated in the very heart of one of the 
leading deciduous fruit and nut sections. 
Here the summers are long and hot, the 
winters are mild, and water for irriga- 
tion is abundant. So the Chico station 
becomes the appropriate place to try out 
such widely differing plants as alfalfa 
from Siberia, hardy fruits from Russia, 
chestnuts, persimmons, and jujubes from 
northern China, and citrus fruits from 
the tropics. 

At Bellingham, Washington, a station 
has been created after extensive experi- 
ments to find the best place in America 
to grow bulbs, for Uncle Sam feels that 
America ought not to be dependent upon 
other lands for her bulb supply. Mill- 
lons of bulbs bloom there. And there 
are reasons to believe from these ex- 
periments that the so-called “Dutch 
bulbs” can be grown just as well in this 
country as in Holland, while tests show 
that in some respects these home-grown 
bulbs are even superior to the Holland 
produets. Almost certainly the result 
of these experiments will be the build- 
ing up of a great bulb industry in the 
Puget Sound region. 

The Yarrow station, at Rockville, 
Maryland, was established primarily to 
meet the need for a place near Washing- 
ton where plants could be inspected by 
the Federal Horticultural Board, and 
preverly guarded if there is a suspicion 
the! they are diseased. Lack of proper 
co) ‘rol of plant introductions in earlier 
da»; unleashed upon the country such 
terrible scourges as the chestnut blight 
an’ the San José scale. Uncle Sam does 
no’ intend to have a repetition of such 
a thing. 


ill another station is located at 
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“It makes Theodore Roosevelt live before me as nothing yet printed ean, or 
Senator Lodge. 


ever will. . . . It is beautifully done.” 


SCRIBNER BOOKS 


My Brother Theodore Roosevelt 
By CORINNE ROOSEVELT ROBINSON 


An intimate picture of his childhood, boyhood, youth and manhood 








Illustrated. $3.00 





The author of “The Rising Tide of Color,’ 
which attracted wide attention, here reviews the 
steadily increasing ferment throughout the Mo- 
hammedan world. With map. $3.00 


Diplomatic life in Vienna; Washington and New 
York society during a brilliant pertod ; marriage 
to Prince Cantacuzéne and life at the Russian 
court. Illustrated. $3.00 


These papers express the humorous and yet funda- 
mentally serious outlook which has made Meredith 
Nicholson one of the foremost essay writers. $2.00 


A cheering and stimulating glimpse of the Eng- 
lish language in the process of growth on both 
sides of the Atlantic, presented in Professor 
Matthews’ diverting manner. $2.00 


An interpretation of the national university in a 
modern democracy in terms of its ideals, its 
problems, and its counsels. $2.50 


The personality and promise of the youngest 
Roosevelt son revealed by his early writings and 
his letters from France, where he was killed as 
an aviator. Tilustrated. $2.50 


“The word authoritative can more surely be 
applied to Ambassador Francis’ book on Russia 
than to any other so far published on the sub- 
ject."— New York Times. Illustrated. $3.50 


A new edition of Henry Adams’ greatest achieve- 

ment in historical writing, covering one of the 

most important periods of American history. 
Nine Volumes in Set. $27.00 


« ... 1 walked out of the National Arts Club 
into the underbrush of the greatest jungle of 
civilization. . . . During four eventful years I 
remained in the underbrush—the world of the 
unskilled working woman of New York.” 

These are the first words of one of the most ab- 
sorbing human documents of recent times. $2.50 


Full Up and Fed Up 


By WHITING WILLIAMS 


Author of 
**What’s On the Worker’s Mind’’ 


TNT—* Tiredness ’n ‘Temper ”’ 
—is one condition pointedout by 
Mr. Williams in this study of the 
worker’s mind in crowded Brit- 
ain. He worked in many British 
cities devoted to great industries. 
The impressions which make the 
book notable cover his contacts 
with workers in all parts of the 
country. Illustrated. $2.50 





The New World of 


By LOTHROP 
Islam STODDARD 


My Life Here and 


By PRINCESS CANTACUZENE 
There née JULIA DENT GRANT 


The Man in the 
Street BRICHGLSONT 


Essays on English 


By BRANDER MATTHEWS 


Scholarship and 


Service * NCHoLAs MURRAY 


Quentin Roosevelt 
Edited by KERMIT ROOSEVELT 


Russia from the 


American Embassy 
By DAVID R. FRANCIS 


History of the 
United States 1801-1817 


By HENRY ADAMS 


Four Years in the 


Underbrush 


By A NOVELIST OF NOTE 





Disarmament and the 
Pacific 
The Mastery of 
the Far East 
By Arthur Judson Brown 


A new and revised edition 
at u lower price. = $4.50 


China, Japan and 
Korea 
By J. 0. P. Bland 


An authoritative and in- 
formative work. $5.00 
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“The ablest and most influential religious paper in America’”—says the London Westminster Gazeite. 


‘‘The Church’s Stake in the 


Armament Conference’’ 


SERIES of four editorials on “The — to observe November 11 as a high day for 
Church's Stake in the Armament __ prayer and earnest discussion. Into every city 
Conference” is beginning now in and hamlet of the country the idea has been 

The Christian Century. In no peaceful period _carnied by magazines and the daily press until 
has the church given so much it has now received the rein- 
evidence of a vital interest in ‘Che forcement of President Har- 
the essentially Christian busi- ding’s request that the day 
ness of abolishing war as in HRI STIAN be made a solemn holiday. 
the past few months. En- This incident is but one 
lightened Christian church- C ENTU RY, illustration of the unique 
men are coming to regard A Journal of Relig: 4 position The Christian Cen- 
the Washington conference Prete a tury has come to occupy in 
“ES CLAYTON MORRISON and 





as an event in whose issue HERBERT L. WILLETT, Editors the thought of American 
and outcome they have,as Four DOLLARS A YEAR Church leadership. It dis- 
Christians, the most vital cusses the great issues of the 


stake. They feel, moreover, that the respon- social order, of industry and business, of 
sibility of creating an atmosphere not merely states and communities, of Christian unity, 
of ardent expectancy but of moral demand rests of theology and ethics, of the personal 
peculiarly upon them and theirchurchesinthese spiritual life—and all with a candor unre- 
crucial, vibrant weeks. This conviction has _ stricted by denominational interests and hori- 
been finding steady expression in The Christian — zons. No thoughtful man or woman, inside the 
Century. It was in the editorial columns of church or outside, can afford to be without this 
this paper that the suggestion was fixst made _free interpreter of religion in these great days. 





What Edwin Markham, Social Prophet, says 


Eprron THe Curistian CEenrury ; back of him with whatever power I possess. So do what you please with what he said. 

Edwin Markham, the poet, has just left 1 want him to know that I consider his paper He meant it, with all his fine soul. He has 
for New York after a week's visit in my one of the most progressive, if not the most such a passion for a social and industrial in- 
home. Ile left carrying among his numerous progressive church paper, in a social sense, ~ terpretation of the gospel that he thrills when 











bundles a bunch of eight or ten copies of The that I h: ave ever read.”’ he finds a new paper or a new preacher or 
Christian Century. I said, ‘“‘ Mr. Markham, would you have teacher who believes that Jesus taught a 
Mr. Markham bade me say to you that the any objection to having Dr. Morrison quote gospel that reaches down into life. 
reading of your editorials {on the social in- you as saying that ?”’ Wituiam L. Sringer, 
terpretation of the gospel thrilled him. He *T would be glad for him to do so!’’ he Minister St. Mark's Methodist Church, 
added: “IT want that editor to know that Lam __ replied. Detroit. 
Fill out one of these coupons and mau today. Addresses outside U.S. must provide for extra postage. 
(eee ERR RR ERR RR RRR RE BRE RERRERRRRRRRR ER RR RRR ER EF EERE REE BRR RE RE SERRE SRE ER RE PTR SPP Oe Oe eee ee eee ee 2S ee SS eS ' 
The Christian Century 508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago | The Christian Century | 
Dear Sirs: Please enter my name (a new subseriber) for a year’s subscription 508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
to The Christian Century at your regular rate of $4.00 (ministers $3.00). I will Dear Sirs: Enclosed please find $1.00 


remit upon receipt of bill and you will please send me without extra charge a — for a twelve weeks’ acquaintance subserip- 
copy of 7“ The Next War,” by Will Irwin, or 9 * What and Where is God?” by _ tion to The Christian Century. 
Swain, or 9 “ What Christianity Means to Me,” by Lyman Abbott, or O “ Princess 


Salome,” by Burris Jenkins, or 9 “ ‘The Master of Man,” by Hall Caine. ee Ee Re ae re ee eee eee 
| 
Name Address eee ae ee ee ee 


eee mem mee w ee we weer sese sees sees ae ee SRUELEEODD. 2... eee rere eeee esses sess sees eases 


(Use title ** Rev.’ if a minister.) 
Outlook, 11, 2 Outlook, 11, 2 
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IMMIGRANT STATIONS FOR PLANTS 
(Continued) 

Savannah, Georgia. In these stations 

Uncle Sam takes charge of all the plant 

jiimigrants coming to the Bureau of 

Piant Industry. 

The enormous labor connected with 
the handling of these newcomers is past 
belief. From all corners of the earth 
come bales of plants, cuttings, and seeds 
that must first be unpacked, given each 
an identification number, and at once in- 
spected for disease. If in any way 
tainted, a plant is immediately ordered 
into quarantine. Otherwise it gets a 
clean bill of health, which permits of its 
distribution as occasion necessitates. 

‘The plant propagators at these -sta- 
tidtis often have to resort to every 
known practice of the craft to save a 
plant arriving out of condition or out of 
season. And sometimes, when they aié 
handling plants utterly unknown to 
them, they must devise methods entirely 
new. 

The necessary records of a plant im- 
migrant include.a Federal Horticultural 
Board inspection card, a plant introduc- 
tion card, a plant order card, and a 
shipping tag upon which is a certificate 
of inspection. And each of these cards 
must contain minutely detailed informa- 
tion, such as the name of the sender, 
name of inspector, treatment prescribed, 
date received, number of specimens re- 
ceived, probable economic value, name 
of recipient if shipped out for trial, and 
$0 O11. 

Merely to list the thousands of plants 
that have come to these iminigrant sta- 
tions would fill a book or two. Plants of 
all sorts, from forest trees to ornamental 
vines, are on trial. Many of these plants 
are no better than our native plants of 
like sorts. Some are inferior. Yet 
many have been discovered that may be 
helpful in improving old species here or 
in establishing new industries. 

For instance, take the peach. For 
quality American peaches lead _ the 
world. But they are terribly subject to 
disease. Among the plant immigrants 
are scores of peach trees from many 
quarters of the globe. Some of these are 
highly resistant to many peach diseases, 
an? will doubtless eventually revolution- 
ize peach culture in America, either 
through hybridization or by their use as 
stocks to graft on, thus making the trees 
hardier. 

Scores of different strains of wheat 
are under culture. New fruits of all 


sorts are here. Ornamental shrubs, 
medicinal plants, forest trees, food 
Plants, grow here. Many newcomers 


have proved extremely valuable. The 
Chinese jujube, which bears a big fruit 
as large as a big prune, promises to 
create a new industry. The tung-oil 
tree, from the seeds of which is made 
one of the best drying oils known to 
conimerce, has been successfully intro- 
duced into a number of Southern States. 
Te pistache tree, the nuts of which 
2'\e us the green vegetable coloring for 
confections, has been found to do espe- 
“ally well in California. The udo, a 
J \panese salad plant that produces 
‘ible shoots like asparagus, has been 
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New Books from the list of 
% Houghton Mifflin Company 


ROOSEVELT IN THE BAD LANDS 


Hermann Hagedorn 
It would be difficult to find in the most thrilling novels of the West a 
more tense and absorbing story than this authoritative account of 
Roosevelt’s experiences as a rancher in the most turbulent part of the 
old frontier. Illus. $5.00. 


WASHINGTON CLOSE-UPS Edward G. Lowry 


Keen, humorous, and amazingly penetrating sketches of our public 
men, written from intimate first-hand knowledge. Illus. $3.00. 


THE BIG FOUR and Others of the Peace 


Conference Robert Lansing 


Iluminating character sketches of Clemenceau, Lloyd George, Wilson, 
Orlando, Venizelos, Emir Feisul, General Botha and Paderewski. 


Illus. $2.50. 
UNDER THE MAPLES 


John Burroughs 


This posthumous volume is one of the most enjoyable of all the many 
books by the great naturalist. Frontispiece. $2.00. 


ROOSEVELT IN THE KANSAS CITY 
STAR Ralph Stout 


A collection of characteristic editorials by Roosevelt written for the ‘‘Star”’ 
in 1917 and 1918 with an introduction by Mr. Stout. Illus. $4.00. 


SEA POWER IN THE PACIFIC Hector c. Bywater 


“This extremely important volume must be regarded as altogether 
the most valuable exposition of world conditions today which has yet 
appeared in print.”— Boston Transcript. $5.00. 


RECENT HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES Frederic L. Paxson 


A clear, readable account and lucid interpretation, showing every 
element of the complex political and industrial situation in its proper 
perspective. Illus. $5.00. 


SUCCESS Samuel Hopkins Adams 


Up the Ladder of Fortune go the strong—striving, struggling, some 
for fame, some for gold, and some like Banneker, for power and a 
woman’s love. How he casts his soul into the balance to win the one, 
only to find it turn to ashes in his grasp, and how from the other he 
fashions a new and nobler conception of Success, is the theme of 
this great novel. $2.00. 


FAR TO SEEK Maud Diver 


* One of the really fine novels of the year. . . . Mrs. Diver tells her 
story well with the literary charm that has given her so high rank 
among the novelists of the day.” —Soston Herald. $2.00. 


THE WILLING HORSE Ian Hay 


To all the distinctive humor of Ilan Hay’s earlier books, “‘ Happy-Go- 
Lucky,” ‘“‘ A Man’s Man,” etc., is added in this novel a richer knowl- 
edge of humanity and an even greater dramatic power. It will leave 
every reader with the sense of having lived vividly through memorable 
$2.00. 





hours. 
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FIRST PRIZE 


$100.00 


2nd PRIZE $ 5 0.00 3rd PRIZE $25 00 


WHAT’S THE BIG 
IDEA? 


That’s what we want to know! 


Conditions in the publishing field change with the passing years as they do in 
everything else. Ten years ago FIELD AND STREAM was not the leading 
outdoor magazine. Today it is. 

Ten years of constant effort to make FIELD AND STREAM not only the 
most interesting but the most serviceable and valuable magazine for the man who 
hunts and fishes have brought their reward. Its circulation has nearly trebled (over 
100,000 copies printed per month), and this increase has come entirely from the best 
class of American citizenship—the true sportsmen who hunt and fish purely for the 
love of it, and who are with us heart and soul in our fight for the proper conserva- 
tion of our fish and game, for more sensible and effective game laws and license 
laws, etc. As a consequence, FIELD AND STREAM today has become a 


publication of power and influence, and literally dominates its field. 





We who have been making this magazine what it is today understand the many 
reasons why it has attained this position of dominance; why it is preferred above all 
other publications of its kind by so many thousands of sportsmen. We do not know, 
however, what specific single reason, if any, is most responsible for this growth; and 
that is what we want to find out. 


Sit down this evening and write us a letter, stating in not more than 200 words 
exactly why you consider FIELD AND STREAM the best magazine of its kind. 
Your reason may be the unusual service rendered free of charge by its various 
departments—"“Arms and Ammunition,” “Fish and Fishermen,” “The Kennel,” 
“Vacation Information Service,” etc—which answer each month hundreds of 
requests for both technical and non-technical information. Your reason may be the 
great good which FIELD AND STREAM is accomplishing in its fight for conserva- 
tion and better laws. Whatever it is, explain why that feature is of first importance 
to you. 

The prizes named above will be awarded to the persons whose letters we consider 
the most constructive and helpful. Letters will not be judged according to their 

“literary style” but solely according to their critical value. You may win first prize, 
and thereby recoup a part of your Christmas expenses. 
Contest closes December 31, 1921. Letters will not be considered after that date. 


IP *It a2 LTD) 


STHnaM 
25 West 45th Street, New York City 




















Say it with with Powers 


CRemember the nt oer d 


Patronize your local florist. You can “Say it with Flowers”” ee 
anywhere—through the Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Association 
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IMMIGRANT STATIONS FOR PLANTS 
(Continued) 

sent out from the immigrant stations 

and found adaptable to many parts of 

the country. 

As a co-operator for the Bureau ci 
Plant Industry, I am growing udo in 
my gardens in central Pennsylvania. In 
these same gardens and orchards I ani 
growing Siberian plums, Spanish cher- 
ries, Chinese vines, real Irish potatoes, 
and other plants in an effort to learn 
for Uncle Sam where his new immi- 
grants will thrive and what they are 
good for, 

A new blight resistant chestnut ha 
been found that may replace our depari- 
ing native chestnuts; a Chinese dry-land 
elm has been brought from Manchuria 
that may some day play a part in r 
foresting America. The Egyptian cot 
ton, so useful to tire-makers because of 
its long fibers, has been successfully in 
troduced into the West. The chayote, 
the avocado, the East Indian mango, the 
petsai, the kudzu vine, Sudan grass, ani 
innumerable other plants have been in- 
troduced that promise to be of greatest 
usefulness in this country. As the proc 
ess of Americanization proceeds, we 
shall find that many others among the 
50,000 immigrants received at our Ellis 
Islands for plants will help to widen, 
extend, and perhaps almost to revolu- 
tionize American agriculture. 


THE PERSONAL EQUATION 


BY CHARLES WHARTON STORK 


H”: stranger? Well, it may be over- | 

warm. } 

No, I don’t hardly think there’ll be a 
storm. 

What are the people like here in this 
town? 

They ain’t perfection, you can put that 
down. 

It all depends. 
strike 
Your notions. Tell me, though, 

were they like 


I can’t tell how they’d 


what 



























Where you were last? A mean, can- 
tankerous lot, 

You say; you left the God-forsaken spot 

Glad to be quit of them. Well, that’s 
rough on you, 

For here you’ll find them largely that 
way, too. 


Good-morning! Yes, it is a lovely day. 

Just passing through here? So? you 
mean to stay. 

You wonder what the folks are like. Oh, 





well, 
They’re just plain humans; I can hardly 
tell. 


How were they in the place where you | 





were last? 

Honest and kind, 
passed 

An ugly word to you, every one was your 
friend, 

You grieved to think such pleasant times 
must end. 

Stranger, I’m glad for both sides tiiat 
you came; 

You’ll find the people here are just ‘he 
same. 


you say; they never 
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h cher- 
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: tee Until midnight of December 31 you can take advantage of our examination and you will get your money returned without 
Pana new clothbound book sale. So far we have devoted most of our quibble or argument. 

e ion energies to paperbound books, but we are now placing on sale There never was a better chance than this one to get some 
y some of the finest books in the English language—substantially genuinely worth while books at remarkably low prices. Rush 
7 bound in cloth—at very low prices, as the figures below will in your order today. Your books will be in the mails 12 hours 

. a prove. We advise you to hurry in your order, as we cannot after your letter gets on our files. 

: se ! guarantee these titles will remain in stock very long. This sale will offer an unusual opportunity to buy books for your 

“A —_ All carriage charges are prepaid. Add 10 cents to personal own library or for Christmas gifts. Clothbound books are of stand- 

” “gow, checks for exchange. If you order C.O.D., then we shall send ard library size. Orders must be mailed before midnight of De- 
aie your shipment carriage charges collect. By sending cash with cember 31. If postmark shows order was mailed after midnight of 

tT . . . bd . 

- miner order you simplify the transaction and enable us to assume the December 31 your money will be returned. After December 31 

wae © expense of the parcel post charges. We guarantee satisfaction. the price goes back to normal. Remember this is a limited offer. 

oo in If you don’t like the books send them back after five days’ Send your order and draft, money.order or registered letter today. 
layote, 

go, the New Pictorial Atlas of the World. The philosophers on death, immortality, heaven, The Cry for Justice. An anthology of 

ss, and most up-to-date atias. Just issued. Con- hell, etc. Lord Bacon, Shakespeare, Aris- the Literature of Social protest. Edited by 

sic = tains treaties of peace. 160 map pages in totle, Plato, Socrates, Browning, Buffon, Upton Sinclair. Cloth. 900 pages. Pro- 
een 1n- colors. Total pages 440. Size: 7% by 10%. Burns, Carlyle, Cato, Cicero, Emerson, Gali- fusely illustrated. Selected from 25 lan- 
reatest Cloth. Contains maps of every division of leo, Hazlitt and hundreds of others drawn guages covering a period of five thousand 

e proc the earth’s surface, including those of the upon for their best utterances. Was $5, years. Introduction by Jack London. Was 
: ; newly-formed nations of Europe and the but until Dec. 31 only $1.95 $2, but until Dec. 31 only. $1.25 

is, we official peace terms upon which the bound- 

ng the aries of the new European nations are The Wandering Jew. Eugene Sue. The Cry for Justice. Anthology by Sin- 

r Ellis based. Price was $4.75, but until Dec. 31 Cloth. 1400 pages. Complete. A _ great clair. Paperbound. 900 pages. Same text 
a only $2.85 | classic of literature. Was $3.75, but until | as cloth edition. Was $1.25, but until Dec. 
widen, Dec. 31 only $1.95 | 31 only 80c 

revolu- Robert G. Ingersoll’s 44 Complete Lec- 

tures. Cloth. 411 pages. Trinted from Short Talks on, Psychology, or Psy- 1920 Federal Census. Cities and towns 
new plates. The most complete volume of | Chology in Every Day Life. Prof. Charles | of the United States arranged in alpha- 
Ingersoll’s works ever issued. VDrice was Gray Shaw. Cloth. 200 pages. Was $1.85, betical order by States. Also gives popula- 
$1.65,. but until Dec. $1 only... $1.19 but until Dec. 31 only $1.19 tion of all the States and the United States 

TION - for the years of 1900, 1910 and 1920, and 

Thomas Paine’s Theological Works. Martin Eden. Jack London’s greatest the percentage of increase or decrease. An 

= . . 
K Cloth. 448 pages. Contains “The Age of novel. Cloth. 410 pages. Was $1.90, but invaluable reference work. Paperbound. 
Reason,” “Examination of the Prophecies,” | until Dec. 31 only $1.29 Was $1, but until Dec. 31 only.................... 29¢ 


e over- | “Rights of Man,” ete. A classic of ration- 
























































» alism. Price was $1.85, but until Dec. 31 
l be a SE ccccctvcatsaneeeotantnpiiundsanaingnabuiaadladcpasmceak $1.15 
e 
| Wealth Against Commonwealth. By N WwW T tl | P k t 
in this Henry D. Lloyd. Cloth. 560 pages. It is e 1 es n oc e 
the book that every American citizen should , bd . 
read. An amazing work. Was $5, but until eries C ac nti ¢ 
ut that “eo 2 e946 
Dee. 31 only .$2.19 
. = se " ¢ i sal’ In . Larie F 9 , Ss "AS j nse 
they'd Dust. <A novel, by Mr. and Mrs. Halde- Our last sale of the Appeal’s Docket Series of 218 volumes was an immense 
man-Julius. Cloth. 252 pages. Printed success. We sold over 3,000,000 copies during the limited time in which we offered 
only a few months ago and now in its the public its pick at only 10 cents per volume. Since conducting that sale we have 
, what seventh edition. A story that has not its added 23 more titles. As there is a great interest in these books we will list them 
like in American literature, describing a for you as follows: 
1. can- certain phase of life in the Middle West as 
it has never before been described. Was 8 Lady Windermere’s Fan. 225 On a Certain Condescen- 234 MeNeal-Sinclair Debate on 
$1.85, but until Dec. 31 only..................... $1.19 Oscar Wilde. sion in Foreigners. James Socialism. A thrilling con- 
n spot 24 The Kiss, And Other Russell Lowell. test between T. A. McNeal, 
that’s Complete Humorous Works of Josh Stories. Anton Chekhov. 226 Professor Bernhardi: A editor of Senator Capper’s 
Billings. Cloth 504 pages With 100 219 The Human Tragedy. Play. Arthur Schnitzler. Kansas Farmer and Mail 
Must rations oo — Nast = 266 humorous Anatole France. 227 Keats, the Man, His Work and Breeze, and Upton 
y that diciches Was $2.50 b it a til De 31 ao. 220 Essays on the New Testa- and His Friends. Sinclair, the famous au- 
’ s s. as $2.50, but unti ec. eng ment. Robt. Blatchford. 228 Aphorisms of Thomas thor of “The Jungle.” 
: $1.29 221 Women, and Four Other Huxley. 235 Five Essays. Gilbert K. 
The 7 ‘ Essays. Maurice Maeter- 229 Diderot. Havelock Ellis. Chesterton. 
day P: 1e Age of Reason. Thomas Paine. linck. 230 The Fleece of Gold. 236 The State and Heart Af- 
tog aperbound. 187 pages. An investigation 222 The Vampire and Other Theophile Gautier. fairs of King Henry VIII. 
»? you of true and fabulous theology. Was 60 Poems. Rudyard Kipling. 231 Eight Humorous Sketches. 237 Poems in Prose. Baude- 
cents, but until Dec. 31 only...........-.-..-....- 29e 223 Essay on Swinburne. Sir Samuel Clemens (Mark laire. 
O} ao Arthur Quiller-Couch. Twain). 238 Reflections on Modern 
re. 1, Mysteries of Paris. Eugene Sue. Au- 224 God: The Known and Un- 232 The Three Strangers. Science. Huxley. 
thentic translation. Cloth. 1312 pages. — — FF snnaagpe aoe Hardy. : 239 pai a and a 
. o plete editi : - author o 1e jay o 233 Thoughts on jiterature iirl, an ner =—s Tales. 
hardly | = plete edition. ; The best in America. All Flesh.” “ and = Gleatthe ee Gorki = 
is $3.75, but until Dec. 31 only... $1.95 . a 7 — = . — ‘ ' 
re you Les Miserables. Victor Hugo. Cloth. In order to arouse further interest in this famous pocket series we shall let you take your 
1134 pages. Complete. Translated from pick of the 23 books listed above at only 10 cents per book. This offer holds good only until 
a the original French by Lascelles Wraxall. midnight of December 31, when the price will go back to 25 cents per copy, the regularly adver- 
Was $3.75, but until Dec. 31 only............ $1.95 tised price. If you want all of these new titles simply send $2.30 with your order and say you 
—= want us to send you, parcel post charges prepaid, the “23 New Pocket Series Titles.” We will 
s your Health, a Modern Treatise on How to do the rest. Order as many or as few as you want, but we feel sure that after studying the 
Gain and Retain It Without the Use of entire list you will want all of the books at the special rate of 10 cents each or $2.30 for the 
Seidl rugs, Paperbound. Was $1, but until 23 books. temember, this offer is good only until December 31 and it positively does not apply 
Ines Dec. 31 only r 24¢ to the titles which were listed in our last sale; in other words, this limited offer holds only to the 
a a a a ee ts new titles listed herewith and not to the 218 titles already in our library. When ordering less 
s that The Home Beyond. Cloth 410 pages ES ky SEES: OE ee 
‘ ‘ ae : — 
Contains the opinions of four hundred 
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THE OUTLOOK CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Live Stock and Poultry, sixty cents per 





Advertising Rates: Hotels and Resorts, Apartments, Tours and Travel, Real Estate, 
page. Not less than four lines accepted. 


advertisements, under the various headings, 


columns to the 


“Want” Wanted,” ete., ten cents for each word or initial, including 


in capital letters without additional charge.. If answers are 


and Rooms,” ‘Help 


advertise ment 


“Board 
is set 


the address, for each insertion. The first word of each “Want” a 
to be addressed in care of The Outlook, twenty-five cents is charged for the box number named in the advertisement. Replies will be forwarded 
by us to the advertiser and bill for postage rendered. 

Address: ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, THE OUTLOOK, 381 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 

















Tours and Travel 


Tours and Travel 


Hotels and Resorts 


Real Estate 














CONDUCTED TOURS 


York Feb. 11th, returning April 
10th (59 days), visiting Havana, 
Panama, Lima, Mollendo, Valpa- 
raiso, Santiago, Buenos Aires, 
Montevideo, Santos, Sao Paulo 
and Rio de Janeiro. 


MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE 


61 Days 
s. S. CARMANIA, Feb. 


HONOLULU 
via 
West Indies, Panama Canal 
s.S. BUCKEYE STATE 
Jan. 7th 


AROUND THE WORLD 


Dec. 17th and Dee. 31st 


CALIFORNIA 


Tours at frequent intervals. 


FLORIDA—CUBA 


Tours Jan., Feh., and March 


Call, 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 
65 Broadway, New York 





lith 


write, or "phone. 





EGYPT, PALESTINE— 


Sail Jan. 10, Feb. 18 and March 4. 








TEMPLE TOURS °i0cron was.” 


























EGYPT 


Palestine, Greece and Sicily 


viaS.S. ADRIATIC,the largest steam- 
ship ever sent to the Mediterranean, 


sailing January 7. 
THE 11. A Private Steamer 
ONLY 2. A Scholarly Leader 
NILE 3.A Course of Interpretive Talks 


TOUR 4. A Trip to the Second Cataract 


having without Change of Steamer 
Write for details to 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
15 Boyd Street, Newton, Mass. 
will be 


FREE TRIP TO EUROPE °:;...: 


an organizer of a small party. Established 
1900. Babeoek’s Tours, 1137 Dean St., Brooklyn. 








Sie beauty, fascination, and mys- 
tery of the Orient lures visitors 
from all over the world to 


JAPAN 


Phe quaintest and most interesting of all 





Hotels and Resorts 


NEW YORK CITY _ 


Hotel Webster 


— —— Ee pa Seen ficuae lecated on Bt. Helena Island, near Beau- 
cn Acumen. 4 ort >. Caretaker occupies separate apart- 
S th A erica SORE, SENS (Near Sth Avenue) ment in house. Address Mrs. J. R. Macdonald, 
ou m EUROPE 1922 40 West 45th Street Frogmore Manor, Beaufort Co., S. C. 
Ih on " ITALY, SwITzRRLAND, FRANCE, BRierum, 
hird annual — bang Ma HoLLAND, ENGLAND, THE Passion Pay. NEW YORK WASHINGTON 
S. 5. EBRO, sailing from oy Limited parties enrolling now. Directly in the fashionable club and shop- = = oe: he 


ping section. Within five minutes’ walk to 
all principal theaters. A high-class hotel 
patronized by those desiring the best accom- 
modations at moderate cost. 

Rates and map gladly sent upon request. 


JOHN P. TOLSON, Prop. 





BERMUDA 


The Ideal Winter ‘Resort | gy 
PRINCESS HOTEL 
BERMUDA 


Directly on the Harbor. Accommodates 400. 
Open Dec. 12 to May 1 
Booking Offices, Foster’s Agencies. 
L. A. TWOROGER, Manager 
Successor to HOWE & TWOROGER. 
Reached by Steamers of Furness Bermuda Line 


FLORIDA 
Spend your Winter at 


Dunedin Lodge—0n the Gulf 


A charming Southern Se oaial hostelry pre- 
serving the air of Ole Virginia in its hospital- 
ity, furnishing and table, All outside rooms. 
Beautiful sea-views. Private baths. Steam 
Write for booklet. Dunedin, Florida. 





heat. 


MASSACHUSETTS | 
THE WELDON HOTEL 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
oflers special winter rates for rooms, and willl 
serve at a moderate price a Cinb Breakfast, 
Special Noonday Luncheon, and Evening 
Dinner. A series of weekly musicales and 
monthly dances given for the pleasure of our 
guests. For further parte ulars apply to 

A. CAMPBELL, Manager. 


Rock Ridge Hall 


WELLESLEY HILLS, MASS. 

Hot and cold running water 
Open wood-tires. 
Terms moderate. 








Fine location. 
in nearly all bedrooms. 
Sun-room. Tennis. Skating. 


NORTH. CAROLINA 


inehurst 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Sunshine and the pines, good 
fellowship, true sport. 


CAROLINA HOTEL opens 
Informally Nov. 8th—Formally Nov. 20th 
GOLF—SHOOTING—RACING—MOTORING— 
RIDING —DRIVING—TENNIS—AIRPLANING 


Weather for November and December— 
like late Fall in New England. 


Hotel rates substantially reduced 
For Reservations or Information address : 


General Office. PINEHURST, North Carolina 





SOUTH CAROLINA 


Fer rent, furnished. 8 rooms and bath. Suit- 
able for winter residence or hunting parties 











SKOOKUM 
Apple Orchard 
For Sale 
HUNTING-FISHING 


FOR a well-to-do man or woman who 
has had enough of all work and no play, 
but who isn’t ready to give up all busi- 
ness, this is a remarkable opportunity. 





ONE of the most beautiful irrigated 
ay sneer in the northwest is offered 
or immediate sale. There are 450 acres 
with 10,500 of the famous Skookum 
apple trees just coming into full bear- 
ing. The soil is rich volcanic ash ; the 
packing house is right on the railroad 
and the manager is one in a thousand. 
Although within the limits of a thor- 
onan up and coming little town of 
ten thousand or so (mostly eastern 
people), there is big game hunting 
within a few miles, lots of bird shooting, 
and real fishing. And the climate is 
superb—just enough pep in the air. 
There are fine auto roads in every 
direction. 





IN THE apple business there is ample | 
opportunity for a man to utilize all the | 
ability he possesses, or he may | 


5 
i 





Health Resorts 


Cw VALESC ENT and ELDERLY 

LE will receive best care and 
pn Ay * seen home of nurse. MARIE 
JOSEPHINE, P. O. 148, Océan Grove, N. J. 








Invalids cared for in nurse’s sub- 
Rest Home urban home, sunshine in every 
room, excellent food. Mrs. FORDHAM, 29 
South Quaker Lane, West Hartford, Conn. 


LINDEN |™, Ideal Place for Sick 


Dov P People to Get Well 
oylestown, Pa. lan institution devoted to 
the personal study and specialized tieat- 
ment of the invalid. Massage, Mlectricity, 
Hydrotherapy. Apply for circular to 
Roserr Lirpincorr Warren, M.D. 
(ate of The Waiter Sanitarium) 

















NEW JERSEY 
THE MADISON 


LAKEWOOD, N. J. NOW OPEN 
One Block from Lake and Pines 

A Home for Dise riminating Guests 

Quiet, retined surroundings. Private baths. 

Solarium. Golf. Robert M. Crouch. 





NEW YORK CITY 





Hotel Hargrave 


West 72d St., through 

to Fist St., New York 
300 rooms, each with bath. Absolutely 
fireproof. One block to 72d St. en- 
trance of Central Park. Comfort and 
refinement combined with moderate 

















The Bethesda “YY Y2'™™ 


A private sanitarium for invalids and aged 
who need care. Ideal surroundings. Address 
for terms Alice Gates Bugbee, M.D. ‘Tel. 241. 





Apartments 


Furnished Apartment, 2 rooms, hath. 
Fifties, between 5th and 6th. Third floor, 
front, walk up. $35 weekly, $135 monthly. 
Meals served in apt. if desired. 6,001, Outlook. 








Real Estate 
— FLORIDA pene 
To Rent for Season, $650 | - 


New bungalow, furnished. 7 rooms, bath, 
sleeping porch ; 250 ft. from ocean; fine view 
also of Indian River. Unlimited on »portunities 
- pethine fishing, boating. dress 

. HLILLES, Melbourne Beac th, Florida. 








relegate it to his manager, if he prefers. 
But it is a fascinating business and | 
appeals more to the intellectual man 
than any other outdoor avocation. 


spent in establishing the orchard. 
$250,000 is asked, on easy terms, to the 
right kind of a buyer. he reasons for 
the sacrifice will be frankly given to | 
anyone interested. 


The owner has never seen the property. | 
In representing him I'll tell you all the 

things I’d want to know myself if I were 
Jenst bi such a property. If you are the 
least bit interested, don’t ‘hesitate to | 
wire or write me personally. 


LAURA JOY HAWLEY 
Room 904, White Building, Seattle, Wash 











AGENTS WANTED 


AGENTS coining money selling Univers! 
Gas Savers tor every gas stove. Wonderft 
device. Cuts gas bills in half. Increases hea! 
Popular prices, 100% profit. Exclusive t' 
ritory. Write quick. B. A. Moore, Gas Save! 
Company, Topeka, Kan. 


_ AUTOMOBILES 
AUTOMOBILE 


— 





— 


owners, garagemen, It) 
chanics, repairmen, send for free copy ! 
our current issue. It contains helpful, ! 
structive information on overhauling, igniti@ 
troubles, wiring, carburetors. storage bi 
teries. etc. Over 120 pages. illustrated. Sev! 
for free copy to-day. Automobile Dige* 
527 Butler Building, Cincinnati. 


— 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


WANTED— oe ge teachers for publ 
and private schools. Calls coming every 44, 
Send for circulars. Albany Teachers’ Age 
Albany. N. Y. 


DIETITIANS, secretaries, cafeteria ma 














— 


HALF A MILLION dollars has been —— 


ountries. Come while the old age customs rg a . j “g 2 ANT} 
Conta cienn mentioning = Garlock” to | | Tae Send for itustrated booklet J. ep asery Sovernonses, matrons, bonsch*OSiie chi 
JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION NEW JERSEY Richards, Providence, R. I. Box 5 East silt rm 


Care Trattic Dept 
IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 





53 Washing- 


HOTEL JUDSON 53 Washing 


adjoining Judson Memorial Church. Rooms 








Overlooking the Hudson 





Boston, Trinity Court, 16 Jackson Ha!!, Thu 
days 11 to 1. ‘Address Providence. 


PLACEMENT BUREAU for employer™® 






bia nade talomaahbinns with and without bath. Rates $3.50 per day, | Beautifully furnished 10-room house opposite | employee: housekeepers, matrons, die ptitials PA 

; p including meals. Special rates for two weeks | 145th St. Owner going abroad for two years. | governesses, secretaries, mother’s helpe Was 
Rates for a single room without bath and with 3 meals, | or more. Location very central. Convenient | Every convenience; garden, garage. House- | attendants. | 51 Trowbridge St., Cam :brid ary 
$5 6 in cities and popular resorts, $4-5 in the country 4 to all elevated and street car lines. keeper available. Address 5,993, Outlook. Mass. Bood vy 
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)N 
“ Have You a Rare Book, a Carved Chest, 
a or a Personal Talent to Sell? 
INA 


| bath. Suit- 
ing parties 
|, near Beau- 
arate apart- 
Macdonald, 
. C. 
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s has been | 


this way and have profited by it. 
positions. : 
Those of you who have read The Outlook regularly for years without having 
made use of this classified advertising service have overlooked a practical oppor- 
tunity of unusual possibilities. 
If you are in need of a household helper, companion, nurse, governess, teacher, 
or business or professional assistant, you will probably find that a small advertise- 
ment in this department will bring prompt and gratifying resuits. 
The steady growth of this department bears witness to its ability to get results. 
The advertising rate in this section is only ten cents per word, including name 
and address. 
Decide now what you need or what you want to sell, and then send us your 
advertisement before you forget about it. 


Department of Classified Advertising 





There may not be any hidden treasures in any of your chests or cabinets, but 
there may be some rare old book in your library, some historic piece of plate in 
your cupboard, or some talent of your own that might be advantageously marketed 
by means of a brief advertisement in The Outlook’s classified advertising section. 

Thousands have advertised property, employment, and other opportunities in 
Unemployed have used it effectively to secure 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY, 381 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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HELP WANTED 


SITUATIONS WANTED 













y given to OMESTIC SCIENCE correspondence 
rses. Good positions and home efficieucy. 


. School Home Economics. Chicago. 


_ GREETING CARDS 


OPLEY CRAFT CHRISTMAS CARDS. 

id-colored, sent on approval. The line is 

known for its distinctive verses. Write 
aw ly for samples. Jessie A. McNicol, 18 

LEY 

sia Wash itington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


= __LITERARY SERVICE 


p property. 
you all the 
elf if I were 
you are the 
hesitate to 




















WE prepare special articles and material 
TED speakers, writers, lecturers. Manuscripts 
- - ‘ttly revised. Herald Publicity Service, 
ling Univers Bristol Building, New York. 
e. Wonderft 
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nereases heal 

Exclusive tt 
ore, Gas Save 


ee MUSICAL __ 


WANTED — Musician who can play pipe 
an for church, direct choir, and “teach 
ic. Reasonable salary guaranteed by 
rch, and fine opportunity offered for 















—$<$<—<—$<—————— 


ES _—f lc pupils to supplement salary. Live, 

J Ithful town western Pennsylvania. Only 
ragemen, MMMt-class musicians need apply. References 
r free copy "M@uired. Pastor, 569, Outlook. 
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STATIONERY _ 


aM enclosing nine orders for stationery 
ch T “un going to give to my friends for 
'Stas,” is what one of our customers 








re a o— must ike ~ printed — 
> E » and you wou too if you wrote an 
sENCI d rgumples. Lewis, 284 Second Avenue, 
hers for pul! — 
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HELP WANTED 


™panions and Domestic Helpers 


hers’ Agen hi 





cafeteria mar 


housekeepe® ANTI ')— Mother’s helper in care of 
dents. Mi ie siren and to assist in light house- 
ox 5 East Side ‘ a -cfined home, delightfully situated, 


4 1odern conveniences. Maids em- 

= rely, oo a ae age, 
2 cted, and references. Mrs. George 
Bau, or, Shields, Pa. ; 
LE woman as cook. Two adults 
ig. Another maid kept. References 
: Someone appreciating good home 
S001 wages, 628, Outlook. 


son Ha!!, Thu 
ence. 








Companions and Domestic Helpers 


_HOUSEKEEPER, working. Strong, effi- 
cient, under fifty. to cook only. Salary $60. 
Two adults, three young children in family. 
Two refined American help kept besides 
housekeeper. No servants need apply. Reg- 
ular time off. Refined home, every con- 
sideration. New York City winters. Wanted 
about Nov. 10. Must be willing to learn. 612, 
Outlook. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Business Situations 


COLLEGE woman, stenographer, execu- 
tive. accustomed to meeting people, desires 
position as private secretary. 602, Outlook. 

LADY, experienced, desires position as su- 
perintendent in home for aged. 614, Outlook. 








Companions and Domestic Helpers 


LADY experienced in the management of 
larger and smaller househvlds desires posi- 
tion as visiting housekeeper, companion, or 
secretary. 570, Outlook. 

A young lady of refinement and culture, 
aged 30, four years’ voluntary nurse during 
Worki’s War, is desirous of securing a posi- 
tion as companion to lady going to California 
or Florida. Highest references as to social 
standing and qualifications. Miss Coleman, 
4 West Melrose St., Chevy Chase, Maryland, 
Washington, D. C. 


COMPANION or governess. French, Eng- 
lish, experienced in educating children, 
highly recommended, desires situation in 
family going to or Would take entire 
charge of delicate child. 609, Outlook. 


YOUNG refined woman desires position as 
companion-secretary to lady. Excellent 
references. 606, Outlook. 

WANTED, by lady of experience, position 
as companion, secretary, managing house- 
keeper, either visiting or resident, in New 
York. Excellent references. 611, Outlook. 
_LADY of refinement, experience. ability, 
desires position as companion or supervisor 
of home. Prefers South or travel. References. 
627, Outlook. 





Companions and Domestic Helpers 


MIDDLE-aged woman would act as com- 
panion to invalid or children in the after- 
noon. Chaperon, mending, etc. Philadelphia 
or suburbs. 613, Outlook. 


LADY, educated, refined, traveled exten- 
sively, experienced in nursing, bookkeeping, 
household management, and with children, 
wants trustworthy position. References. 615, 
Outlook. 


REFINED American woman, experienced, 
desires position in Florida as companion, 
seamstress, or housekeeper. Employers’ ref- 
erences. Box 46, Chatham, N. J. 

YOUNG lady wishes position as traveling 
companion. Speaks French fluently. Or 
could take entire charge of house while 
parents are away. 620, Outlook. 

VISITING housekeeping, opening houses, 
engaging servants. Miss Dunsing, 591 Lexing- 
ton Ave. Plaza 5069. 

POSITION as matron in school or child- 
caring institution. Experienced, indorsed. 
j22, Outlook. 


ASSISTANT or kindergartner in chil- 
dren’s institution, or mother’s helper private 
family. Protestant, 25. Refined, adaptable. 
625, Outlvok. 

FORMER hotel man, married, no chil- 
dren, desires position as caretaker country 
home. 624, Outlook. 

Teachers and Governesses 

SEWINGand cooking teacher desires posi- 
tion. Preferably New England States. 616, 
Outlook. ; 

CULTURED young woman — primary 
teacher—as secretary, companion, resident 
teacher, or governess. Best references. 623, 
Outlook. 

DIRECTOR in community house desires 
like position elsewhere: or in boys’ home. 
Or as teacher in private school. Over eight 
years’ experience. 600. Outlook. 

GOVERNESS, young French-Swiss, re- 
fined, first. class references. experienced, 
wishes position in good American family. 
603, Outlook. 





__ MISCELLANEOUS 


BOYS wanted. 500 boys wanted to sell The 
Outlook each week. No investment necessary. 
Write for selling plan, Carrier Department, 
The Qutlook Company, 381 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. 


MISS Guthman, New York shopper, will 
send things on approval. No samples. Refer- 
ences. 309 West 99th St. 


TRUNKS, BAGS, SUITCASES. Why pay 
two middlemen profits ? 9’ from factory 
direct. Send for free catalog. Monarch ‘Trunik 
Factory, Spring Valley, 11). 


I will write club papers, speeches, and 
advertising matter at reasonable rates. Ten 
years’ experience as newspaper writer. 605, 

utlook. 


SHAWNEE, Oklahoma, a growing city. 
ef ae soe for business, manufactures, 
and investments. Write Board of Commerce, 
Shawnee, Okla. 


WANTED—Home for healthy norma) girl 
baby 16 months old. Must be within thirty 
miles of New York City. Will pay $3) a 
week, furnish all clothes, and pay doctur’s 
bills. Arrangements will probably continue 
for at least a year if aatistactor y. Give ful) 
particulars as to qualiications and surround- 
ings. 619, Outlook. 


IS there woman of means who would like 
Protestant young woman take daughter's 
place in home? Experienced traveler. busi- 
ness experience, cheerful disposition. Highest 
references. 621, Outlook. 


GRADUATE nurse will care for aged per- 
son, semi-invalid, convalescent. in her own 
home. Suburban town near New York. 626, 
Outlook. 


FREE UNITARIAN LITERATURE. Cor- 
respondence solicited. Mrs. Helen Whiton, 
Hingham Center, Mass. 


AMBITIOUS WRITERS send today for 
free copy. America’s leading magazine tor 
writers of photoplays, stories, poems. songs. 
Instructive, helpful. Writer’s Digest, 688 
Butler Bldg., Cincinnati. 


LET me help you with your club paper. 
Expert service. 493, Outlook. 











The demands of the children for 
a* tasty” drink are well met by 


Baker's 


Cocoa 


It is, moreover, very nu- 
tritious and healthful, 
combining as it does in 
proper proportion the 
essentials of a 


. perfect food. 


It isjustas good 
for the older 
people of the 


family. 
MADE ONLY BY 


WALTER BAKER & CO. LTO. 


Established 1780 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


BOOKLET OF CHOICE RECIPES SENT FREE 

















Selected Gospel Hymns 


A new book just issued. 271 Hymns and Scripture Readings. 
selected from the famous 


MOODY & SANKEY GOSPEL HYMNS 1 to6 


A handy volume in durable cloth binding. 
850 per 100 Carriage extra 
The Biglow & Main Co., 156 5th Ave., N. Y.- 


Don’t Wear 


a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, the 
wonderful new discovery that 
relieves rupture, will be sent 
or trial. NOobnoxious springs 
or pads. 












MR, C. E. BROOKS 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 
U. S. patents. Catalog and measure blanks 
mailed free. Send name and address today. 
Brooks Appliance Co., 471H State St., Marshall, Mich. 














THE 
“MINE 


BY 


OUTLOOK 
OWN PEOPLE” 


HARRY LEE WATSON 
State Prison 


The prize-winning letters in The 
Outlook’s third contest, which called for 
stories of “Mine Own People,’ were pub- 
lished in The Outlook for September 21. 
This is one of the letters which failed to 
win a prize, but which certainly deserves 
publication.—THE FEpirors. 


N the cell on one side of mine is a 
I man who has journeyed everywhere, 
a citizen of the world; in the cell on the 
other side is a man who never had been 
outside of the county in which he was 
born until he came to prison; above me 
is a man who committed a crime that 
seems impossible for human mind to 
plan, yet he is carefree and uncon- 
cerned; while the man below me is here 
with no sense of guilt, for he came be- 
cause of a technicality of law and not 
from any wrong intent or purpose, and 
he is cynical and morose; in the dining- 
room I sit between an overseas .soldier 
and a one-time successful business man; 
in the prison yard I mingle with other 
men from every walk and station in 
life; in the chapel on Sunday morning I 
sit by one man who is moved to tears 
and penitence by the discourse on life, 
death, and eternity, while I see another 
who is moved to mocking and cursing; 
and they are, all of them, just “Mine 
Own People.” 

They are folks identical with those of 
any community. They have their joys 
and sorrows, their hopes and despairs, 
just as such emotions come to all mor- 
tals. And my days are better and 
brighter, my life is easier and happier, 
because I live “with” these chance neigh- 
bors instead of “among” them. 

That is the greatest lesson adventur- 
ing with life has taught me: to give my- 
self to those about me. I have failed 
many times; I have won again and 
again and lost each winning; prisons 
have claimed, deservedly, many years of 
my life; agony that words cannot de- 
scribe has touched the very depths of 
my heart, mind, and soul; but as I re- 
count the toll my experiences have 
exacted and set it against what I see 
the future has to offer I am glad for 
it all. Glad because I have learned the 
one supreme lesson of living: that the 
Master Mind of the universe did ‘not 
create man to live only for or by him- 
self. 

I have learned that wherever we may 
be—on the heights, in the valley, or on 
the wide reaches of the middle ground— 
wherever we may be the degree of hap- 
piness and success that we secure de- 
pends entirely upon the portion of our 
lives we give to those about us. “Mine 
Own People” must become a term of en- 
dearment to us in place of a loosely 
spoken and meaningless phrase. 

The common argument against the 
giving of one’s self intimately to others 
or of permitting others to give so of 
their lives to us is, “They are not my 
kind,” or, “I do not care to associate 
with that class of people.” There is too 


much of such thought abroad in the 
world. I have found it everywhere I 
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EAF 


Make Us 
Prove That You Can Hear! 


We do not expect those who are hard 
of hearing to take our word that the 
Acousticon will make them hear clearly 
once more—No one’s word should be 
taken for that. We do expect, however, 
that for their own individual satisfac- 
tion, before giving up in discouragement, 
they will permit us to loan them the 


1922 Acousticon 
For 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 
No Deposit—No Expense 
— 500,000 delighted users have given us this per- 
j. mission to their relief and profit. Most of 
them had tried many other aids and treatments 
without avail—But the Acousticon has patented 
features which cannot be duplicated. So dis- 
regarding your past experiences, write for your 
free trial today. - 

Dictograph Products Corp. 

1303 Candler Bldg. 220 W. 42nd St. 
New York City 
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Greeting Box 1.00 |) uu 
Christmas cards must express friendliness and be 
in different styles for different friends. Charming 
assortment of 20 different cards, daintily tinted, 
white wedding stock with envelopes. Unusual value 
saving money and hours of weary shopping 1.00 
Send for “Christmas Card’’ illustrated folder 
with new way of “Doing up your Christmas Gifts’ 


Daniel Low & Co, 90 Town HouseS«. 











Jewelers and Stationers Since 1867 Salem, Mass. 
SORIA tl ot 








Mahogany Spool Cabinet 


to hold the various spools 
of colored silk and threa'. 
Cushion top of Dresder 
silk. Drawer for small 
things one needs while 
sewing, Cabinet is/2 
inches high, made o! 
solid mahogany 4 
perfectly finished. Co 
venient for any 


No. 


261 











tractive for any rool 
Postpaid, $4.5 
Our catalog 
gifts for ev: ry met 
ber of the family ” 
ranging in price frou 
50e upwar 
make your ‘ 
shopping a 
pleasure. 4 
Send for it to-day. Look for the Pohison things fy 
in stores and gift shops. 


POHLSON GIFT SHOPS, Pawtucket, R.L 
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“MINE OWN PEOPLE” 

/ (Continued) 

have been—even within the narrow con- 
fnes of prison walls, where, one would 
think, a common interest and the very 
nature of the environment would make 
toward real brotherhood. 

But it is not so. Here, as elsewhere, 
the common cry is: “Shall I risk my 
respectability, my character, my social 
or business standing, by associating 
with this, that, or the other person? 
What gain can I have from giving 
thought, time, or substance of mine to 
any about me?” 

Ah, there is the barrier! Gain! We 
eyer seek our profit, and never consider 
what benefits we may bring to others. 
We forget, if indeed we ever realized, 
that of all the arts the one of living is 
the highest and the best. And its great- 


| est worth lies in the simple fact that 
no mortal is barred from being a suc- 


ess in it; every individual may become 
a master in the art of living if he will. 

This,art has but one rule: “Love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” And those words 
of the Christ offer the transforming 
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touch that can change the folks about us 
from a horde of beings into separate en- 
tities who are “Mine Own People,” while 
ordering our thoughts and acts accord- 
ing to them will bring us “gain” that we 
could secure in no other way. 

I would rather be within these prison 
walls and know by the greetings I re- 


* ceive and the smiles that lighten counte- 
_nances for me that I am living so that 
‘those about me are “Mine Own People” 


than to have the free spaces of the earth 
at my command and be just one “in” the 
crowd with no chance to be one “of”’’ it. 

These days will surely end. I will 
rear the barred gates clang shut for the 
ast time as I return to the illimitable 
distances and the immeasurable oppor- 
tunities of the world, and as I face a 
future so rich with promise of all that 


) is best of life I ask only that I be able 


to live in a way that will make of those 
I encounter along the journey of life in 
every way “Mine Own People.” For if 
I can do this I know that happiness, 
success, joy, and all their attributes will 
forever be mine and the world will, in 
the end, be a little better for my having 
lived in it, which is the only reward and 
recommendation we can carry through 
the grave with us. 


PHOTOGRAPHS 
AND CARTOONS 


_ OvUTLooK can always use good 
amateur photographs of interesting 
Scenes or events. We pay $3 for each one 
accepted, if suitable for a half page or 
Smaller; $5 if selected for full-page re- 
Production. We especially want snap- 
shots made by the person submitting the 
dhe graphs. Cartoons are also desired; 
if sceepted we pay $1 each. Postage 
Should be inelosed for return of photo- 
srophs if not available for our use; car- 
toons are not returned. 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY 
381 Fourth Ave., New York 
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W. LDOUGLAS 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN $790 & $8.00 SHOES 


© © WILDOUGLAS SHOES“ SPECIAL SHOES QO sTYLIsH AND $ 
} FOR FALL AND WINTER || HAND WORKMANSHIP $190.20 DURABLE SHOES 500 
WEAR IN ALL THE LATEST 


} STYLESALLLEATHERSALL | YOU GAN SAVE MONE Y 
SIZES AND WIDTHS - BY WEARING 
W. L. DOUGLAS SHOES 


he best known shoes in the world. 

They are sold in107 W.L.Douglas 
stores, direct from the factory to 
youatonlyone profit, which guarantees 
to you the best shoes that can be pro- 
duced, at the lowest possible cost. W.L. 
Douglas name and the retail price is 
stamped on the sole of all shoes before 
they leave the factory, which is your 
protectionagainst unreasonable profits 


W. L. Douglas $7.00 and $8.00 shoes BOYS SHOES 
are absolutely the best shoe values for $4.50 & $5.00 
the money in this country. They com- s * 
bine quality, style, workmanship and 
wearing qualities equal to other makes | W.L. Douglas name 
selling at higher prices. They are the | and portrait is the 
leaders in the fashion centers of | best known shoe 
America. The stamped price is W. L. | Trade Mark in the 
Douglas personal guarantee that the | world. It stands for 
shoes are always worth the price paid | thehighest standard 
for them. The prices are the same | Of quality at the low- 
everywhere; they cost no more in San | est possible cost. 

Francisco than they do in New York. | W. L, Douglas shoes 
W. L. Douglas shoes are made by the | With his name and 
highest paid, skilled shoemakers,under | Fétail price stamped 
the direction and supervision of expe- | 0% the sole are worn 
rienced men, all working with an hon- | by more men than 
est determination to make the best | aly other make. 


shoes for the price that money can buy. 
CAUTION.—Insist upon having W. L. Douglas 
shoes. The name and p= is plainly stampedon HoBoriuglas 
President 







































the sole. Be careful see that it has not been 


changed or mutilated. aa 
Uf not for sale in your vicinity, order direct W. L. Douglas Shoe Co., 
romfactory. Catalog free. 167 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 
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An Accomplished Physician 
On “Longevity Preferred” 


O you really know how to live, or are you slowly killing 
yourself? Do you know that “Longevity Preferred’ is 
the most important stock you can buy, and do you know how 
it can be obtained? An accomplished New York physician, 
Dr. C. Ward Crampton, discusses this interesting subject 
clearly and with engrossing candor in next week’s issue of 


™* (Outlook 


‘Ambassador from Everywhere ’’ 


If you are an employer, it would be valuable to you to place this 
article in the hands of every man and woman in your employ. No 
one can read it without being genuinely benefited. It explains how to 
improve the human machine and how to make a better job of living. 

If you are in the habit of buying your copy of The Outlook at 
a news-stand, place your order for next week’s copy in advance, 
in order not to miss this intensely practical and helpful article. 


The Outlook Company, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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“Onyx” is more than 
just silk hosiery 

There are sport hose in 

wool or lisle, softest baby v4 

sox, children’s play hose _ & 

and fine half hose for pra} 

men. 

Let us send you our 

booklet ‘‘How to care 

for ‘Onyx’ Silk Hosiery.” 

Write Department O 

sys wept agg a 
feature is made 
silk and in lisle 
make trim ankles 
look even more 
charming.. 

O 

Emery & Beers Company, Inc. 
} _ Broadway at 24th Street New York | 
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from Engel Mfg. Co., 


-Engel 
[“Axrt Corners} 


; Se. No Paste NEEDED 
p 
4, x Use them to mount all kodak 
Nate? pictures, post cards.clippings in albums 
Mad f Senses. pat, Ove. sPancy en Heart 
corners of ictures, then wet and'st ck, 
0 fuss. At photo 















QUICK Sethe 0 ARTISTIC, 
and stat’y stores. ‘Aecer x4 = Re genomes 


Oc brings full pke. and sample 
Dept. 93- L, 4711 No. Clark St. CHICAGO 








Maple Syrup and Sugar 


Absolutely Pure 
GEORGE PORTER 


. not consider this 





Highland Farm, Alstead, New Hampshire 



















SRR Ee 


“It was falling out, getting brittleand © 
stringy. My scalp was filled with dandruff © 
and itched almost constantly. 

A few applications of Kolor-Bak pro- 
duced a wonderful improvement. The itc 
stopped instantly. The re was no more dandru 
And—marvel of marvc!s—it is now restored to its 
original color—not a gray hair shows anywhere!” 

olor-Bak is not a dye or stain. It is color- 
less, stainless, harmless and restores_ original 
color to gray ‘hair simply by putting hair and 
scalp i in a healthy condition, \ 

d for our special trial offer; also Free } 
ny on Hair which explains how Kolor-Bak 
Testores gray hair to its original color. 


HYGIENIC LABORATORIES \ 
aa0e-s038 West seu Suan, Devt 11 1 1332 b Ghieage 











WONDER CRUISE 
MEDITERRANEA 


Limited 
to 35O Guests 

Jan.28 to March 30,1922. 
Never before has there been offered 
an opportunity of visiting the strange 
lands and stranger peoples of the great 
Sea of History and Literature in such 
luxurious comfort of appointments and 
service as will be enjoyed in the com- 
ing Cruise of the Cunarder Caronia, 


Under the exclusive management of 


THOS. COOK @ SON 
245 Broadway. NewYork 








2 November 


BY THE WAY 


GLANCE through a volume of “Tar 

FY per’s Weekly” of half a century agd 
reveals this bit of humor, which seemg 
not yet entirely out of date: 
“At one of the stations on the Chicagg 
and Northwestern Railway, recently, an 
anxious inquirer came up to the door of 
the baggage car and said, ‘Is there «ny4 
thing for me? After some _ search 
among boxes and trunks the baggage 
man rolled out a keg of whisky. ‘Any, 
thing more?” asked the wet grocer, 
‘Yes,’ said the baggageman; ‘there’s ; 
gravestone that goes with that liquor.’ 





“Harper’s Weekly’ 
quoted above contains, in the issue of 
September 30, 1871, one of Thomas 
Nast’s celebrated cartoons dealing wit] 
the Tweed Ring. It is entitled “Tog 
Thin,” and shows Tweed and his part: 
ners as elongated individuals uttering 
the chorus, “We know nothing about the 
stolen vouchers; we are innocent.” In 
the same volume happens to be bouni 
an issue of “Wild Oats,” a comic 
monthly of the period, issued the fo! 
lowing week, containing a cartoon basei 
on Nast’s and called “Too Thick.” It 
shows members of the Ring in chains 
and dressed in striped suits. The mem 
bers of the Ring, it may be recalled, did 
“Wild Oats” cartoon 
particularly amusing and interdicted its 
sale on the New York City news-stands, 
with the result that the circulation of 
“Wild Oats” for that number had an w- 
precedented boom. The cartoon was 
prophetic, for a few years later Tweei 
died in prison and the once powerful 
Ring was the most discredited thing in 
New York City’s history. 


The volume of 





Selling burial plots through advertise 
ments in the daily papers seems to be é 
novelty. One such advertisement in 4 
New York City paper reads: ‘WIVES 
TO-DAY, Wipows To-MoRROW! To-pay thé 
husband can telephone us, ‘Send al 
automobile for my family.’ He can rid 
up to the magnificent Westchester hills 
and see the most beautiful Burial Pari 
in America. Now it can be a cheerfil 
party—for life is full and he is just dt 
ing a wise thing—not a serious thing. 
He can choose his family lot. He cal 
pay a small deposit—and he can moto 
home with the freedom of mind of duty 
done. So easy to do! To-morrow, if 


? 


he should die, he can do nothing! 





Can any one tell why the fashions it 
foods change with the passing yeats’ 
In the case of the “breakfast foods,” fit 
instance, the reasons are sufficiently ob- 
vious, perhaps—the increasing apprecl« 
tion of the hygienic value of cereals, antl 
the ingenious advertising campaizns © 
manufacturers. But some articles thal 
once were to be seen in the Americal 
market are now to be had, if at all 
only by persistent inquiry. Tamarinds, 
for instance, which as a kind of sour’ 
sweet jam made many a smal! boys 
mouth water a generation ago; end the 
thick, old-fashioned soda crackers that 
one got in a small-town hotel years 48° 
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and the “Washington pie” that hungry 
poys of old could stay themselves with 
at two cents a slab; and the big scal- 
joped gingerbread “‘bolivars” that formed 
effective life-savers to the same ever- 
hungry little mortals? Are these delect- 
ables still to be found in the “general 
store” at remote crossroads, or have 
they passed into culinary history? 


An English traveler was showing 
photographs he had taken in India, a 
writer in the “Atlantic” says. He came 
to the inevitable picture of the Taj 
Mahal. An American in the group look- 
ing on was the first to speak. “Just 
think of that guy,” he remarked, “spend- 
ing ten million dollars to bury his 
wife!” The silence that followed was 
broken by the sepulchral voice of an- 
other American: “I’d give more than 
that to bury mine!” “He said it with- 
out a shadow of humor—so earnestly, 
so convincingly, that several seconds 
elapsed before any of us smiled. For all 
that we knew, the morose gentleman 
might have been quite capable of build- 
ing a second Taj Mahal.” 





The “Passing Show” contributes this 
to the servant-question literature: 
Prospective Mistress—“You say you 
have no references. How is that?” 
Applicant—“Well, you see, mum, I’ve 
always stayed in one place till the 
people died.” 





In our issue of October 19, page 255, 
in Mr. Hagedorn’s article on “The Roose- 
velt Country,” the caption, “The Mouth 
of the Little Cannonball,” referring to 
“Gregor Lang’s camp in the tangle of 
old cottonwoods on the left,” should have 
appeared under the illustration at the 
left. The pixy that delights to mix up 
things in printing offices, sometimes 
called the “office cat,” sometimes the 
“printer’s devil,’ sometimes the “spirit 
of total depravity that infests inanimate 
things,” conspired with the “lock-up 
man” in our composing-room to trans- 
pose the cuts at the top of the page re- 
ferred to. 





One wonders what comment Mr. 
Roosevelt himself would have made on 
a transposition like that mentioned 
above. Concerning one compositor’s er- 
ror we recall an annotation made by 
him. His manuscript copy read, “The 
children were timed as they ran around 
the track.” The compositor made it, 
“The children were timid,” ete. Mr. 
Roosevelt wrote on the proof’s margin, 
“The printer that says my children were 
timid inspires my thoughts with the idea 
of murder!” 





The heading of our pages of current 
events pictures this week, “Grand Men 
and Grand Horses,” is suggested by the 
story, which many readers will recall, 
that Dr. Johnson defined Oats in his Dic- 
llonary as, “A grain which in England 
1s fed to horses, but which in Scotland 
Supports the people.” Carlyle, on seeing 
the definition for the first time, made the 
Swift riposte, “And, Sam, what grand 
horses they have in England and what 
rand men in Scotland!” 
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The Go-Cart and the Auto 


Does baby’s go-cart announce its presence on the street 
with embarrassing squeaks and rattles? 


Follow the example of friend husband with the auto. How careful 
he is that every working part is always well oiled. He knows that 
lack of proper lubrication means friction, wear and depreciation. 


° The Universal 
3-in-One Household Oil 
is exactly the right consistency for acid free. Penetrates the tightest 
properly oiling all light mechanisms— __ bearings, works out old caked grease 
go-carts, sewing machines, vacuum and dirt, stays in and lubricates per- 
cleaners, washing machines, talking fectly, preventing unnecessary wear. 
re gg amateur locks, At all good stores in 1-02, 3-oz. and 
ay, Se peeeere a 8-oz. bottles and 3-0z. Handy Oil 
It is all pure oil, greaseless, gritless, Cans that fit any machine drawer. 


F A generous sample and Dictionary explaining 79 
FEE jousehold uses for 3-in-One, sent free on request. 


Three-in-One Oil Co., 1650 Broadway, New Yor 
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The Vapor 
Treatment 
for Coughs 
and Colds 





e 
Drumfire 
eee The time for Vapo-Cresolene is at the first indica- 
tion of a cold or sore throat, which are so often 


Dishwasher i : the warnings of dangerous complications. 

cot ce RAR = A _Simple to use; you just light the little lamp that —— 

7 C izes the Cresolene and place it near the bed at night. 

While the Drums FR <2 — ; The soothing antiseptic vapor is breathed all night, 

fire washes china, ’ ; making breathing easy, relieving the cough 

silver and glass, WW, and easing the sore throat and congested chest. 

you use the same Cresolene_is recommended for Whooping 

water as it comes Cough, Spasmodic Croup, Influenza, 

out at its spout on Bronchitis, Coughs and Nasal Catarrh. 

pots, skillets and Its germicidal qualities make it a reliable protection 

pans. It washes vegetables also. House- when these diseases are epidemic. It gives great 

wives praise it just as we do. See it per- relief in Asthma. 

form! Costs only $45. We are sure you Cresolene has been recommended and used for the past 

will like it and give a 10-day, free trial 42 years. The benefit derived from it is unquestionable. 

to responsible persons. Write direct to Sold by druggists. Send for descriptive booklet 31. 
iP’ 

our factory. The VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 62 Cortlandt St., New York, 


THE DIETZ MFG. COMPANY or Leming-Miles Bldg., Montreal, Canada. 
Dept. Nd, Cincinnati, Ohio — 
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YOU $LEZP 
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High on his throne 


sat Xerxes and wept— 


at the shortness of human life 


HE Hellespont was white with his ships; the 
plains were covered with the greatest army 
the world had ever seen. 


“Why should you weep ?”’ his uncle asked. 
“ You who have everything ?’’ 


“T have reckoned up,”’ said Xerxes, ‘and it 
came into my mind to feel pity at the thought 
how brief was the whole life of man, seeing that 
of these multitudes not one will be alive when 


a hundred years have gone by.”’ 
(Wells’ Outline of History, page 283) 


Human life is short; so much to learn and so 
little time in which to learn it)! So much to do 
and such a little span of active years! So many 
thousand books and only a few fleeting hours to read. 


The Book That is 1000 Books ! 


It was for men and woman who put a value on 


Now offered You at One-third the Original Price ! 


250,000 men and women have paid $10.50 for Wells’ Outline 
of History in the first two-volume edition and felt they were 
getting it cheap. But Mr. Wells was not satisfied. Voluntarily 
he slashed his royalties 85% and entered into a contract with 
the Review of Reviews by which a new edition—precisely 
like the first except that it is in one volume and has his own 
revisions—can be offered to discriminating Americans at a 
fraction of the price of the first. 


THE OUTLOOK 


250,000 men and women have paid $10.50 for Wells’ 
Outline of History. t it 
Will you keep it a week for examination free? 











Will you accept it at $3.50? 
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Say 

v 5 see 

& tac 

their time that H. G. Wells set to work on this pre 
almost incredible task—to put into one fascinating | 4,4, 


work the whole dramatic story of the human race. = 
To place in your hands the orderly knowledge that — ,, 
men go to college for four years to get—and often 
come away without. 


mere 


cho 


app 
Not only the history of the world but the science F 
of the world; the outstanding literature of the Bri 
world; the philosophy of the world—a vast pan- Mir 
orama unrolled before your eyes by the most | Am 
graphic word painter of modern times. This is— can 
cau: 
’ soul 
H (s \ \ KE LLS 
* e coul 
‘ m tran 
Outline of Histor 7 
fe so f 
gest 
the 
Ec 
them we are able to give them to you in tiny payments of $1 i nr 
a month—only a few cents for each day that you will spend ' well 
reading the Outline. Min 
> lear 
Send No Money; But You Must Act Now ! c 
We make no promises as to the duration of this offer. We merely enc 
ask you very earnestly to clip the coupon now while the page is in ' 
your hands. Keep the Outline a week; dip into it; feel its thrill and 
then—only then—send your first payment of 50c. ITA 


Will you put into your library this book which is the essence 
of all books? Will you make your reservation NOW? 


And the Review of Reviews, Too— 
For 30 Years the Standard of Usefulness and Authority 


Wells begins with the dawn of time; before there were 
men ; before there were even reptiles. In broad, magnificent 
strokes he paints the picture, bringing you straight down to 
1920. Alexander passes on the screen; and Nero; and 
Charlemagne and Napoleon; Pericles and Genghis Khan; 
Constantine and Akbar; Gallileo and Marco Polo. Nevera 
dull moment. Never a paragraph that is not crystal clear. 


And where Wells stops the Review of Reviews takes up the 
story. His is the history of the past; the Review of Reviews 
It is 
By yoking 


records and interprets the history of the world today. 
fitting that these two should be yoked together. 





Perhaps one in a thousand will find it impossible to accept the offer 
after the Outline is received. If you should be that exceptional one, 
have no hesitation. Send it back at our expense. You need feel no 
embarrassment; there will be a hundred waiting in line to take the 
copy you return. 

Outlook 2-11-21 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS CO. 


30 Irving Place, New York 





Send me on approval, charges paid by you, Wells’ ‘Outline of 
Hlistory,’’ in the latest revised edition, at the special price of $3.50. 
Also enter my subscription to the REVIEW OF REVIEWS for on 
full year, at its regular price—$4. 
I will either return the Wells’ History within a week, send you 
25c for the first copy of the magazine delivered, and cancel this peric 
order; or, I will send you 50c in 5 days and $1 a month thereafter 
for 7 months. (For the more luxurious leather binding, add 3 more from 
payments), 
Med: 
SOMITE - <<csiniessucessicsissshaisssh scat ccbteamiigisesedpibabiiatsnaneammanenttinidninmsiinanianimimeateedaneiaae 
nece. 
MIN x isoiec;s acc tahcae a ucaasaconsatedssmssehedss auniaias is tavteseiesanesttdendorsanmanraae their 
Occupation . F \ berti 


For full cash with order, send only $6.50 














